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Economy is the 
prime necessity 
in present - day 
school building. 


There are very 
few large cities 
where there is 
building space 
enough to prop- 
erly accommodate 
the growing number of school children. 
There are comparatively few country 
districts where the buildings conform 
to the modern ideas of safe and sanitary 
school construction. Yet, as every 
school man knows, the school funds of 





the average community are always at’ 


low ebb, and there is frequently a heavy 
bonded indebtedness. 


In spite of the very evident need, it is 
hard to obtain passage of bond issues, 
and harder still to obtain an issue of 
sufficient amount to carry out building 
work as it should be done. 

The conscientious architect or con- 
tractor can be of great and lasting serv- 
ice to a community by helping them to 
solve this important problem of econ- 
omy in school building. 

Let it be understood that economy 
does not mean “cheapness” in any sense, 
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CONOMICAL SCHOOL BUILDING 


nor does it mean the elimination of any 
single item necessary to make the build- 
ing fulfill its purpose. But the real 
purpose should be kept firmly in mind, 
and no expenditure planned which does 
not further the desired end. 


The School Site 


Unfortunately, the architect and con- 
tractor are rarely consulted on this im- 
portant matter, though both of them 
might give invaluable advice. Walter 
H. Killiam, a prominent school archi- 
tect, says in a recent issue of Brick- 
builder: 


“Much of the current American 
school architecture seems to ignore the 
fact that a schoolhouse is an educational 
institution, and not a political monu- 
ment. 


“In the smaller cities a spirit of civic 
pride often impels the authorities to se- 
lect a conspicuous site and give the 
building an unduly important character, 
but the practice of placing schoolhouses 
of any sort upon main thoroughfares is 
unwise. Not only is there an ever-pres- 
ent danger to small children from swift- 
ly passing automobiles and trolley cars, 
but the noise and dust is extremely ob- 
jectionable, as well as the exposure of 
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FALLATIN SCHOOL, DOWNEY, CAL. 


Allison & Allison, Los Angeles, Architects 


J. H. Linkletter, Whittier, Contractor 


A typical California school, one story in height, with Denison Interlocking Tile Walls, 
plastered with stucco. 


Tile furnished by Los Angeles Denison Block Co. 


the children to miscellaneous traffic on 
their way to and from school. It is far 
better to locate the school on a quiet 
side street, where land is cheaper and a 
commodious playground can be easily 
provided.” 

This suggests one notable opportun- 
ity for saving which should not be over- 
looked. A large city board recently lost 
two consecutive school bond elections, 
where the money was very badly needed, 
by ignoring this principle, and includ- 
ing in their issue a school site which cost 
far too much in proportion to the build- 
ings. 

Type of Construction 
This is, of course, the point at which 


the architect and contractor can be of 
greatest help to the school authorities in 


‘keeping down building costs. 


One thing is uppermost in the minds 
of everyone concerned, and that is safety 
of the school children. 


Fireproof or “fire retardant’? con- 
struction is the only thing to be consid- 
ered in any modern school structure. 
But that point being settled, it does not 
follow that there is no choice as to the 
materials to be used. 


Until recently tradition has largely 
governed the material used for school 
building, and no thought was given to 
anything save solid brick walls. This 
naturally resulted in fixing the cost 
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within pretty close limits. It is true 
that the outside wall course might be 
either expensive face brick or a less 
costly grade, but in either case the item 
of labor cost would be approximately 
the same, 


Several things have happened to up- 
set the “brick schoolhouse” tradition. 
The most important thing being the ad- 
vent of hollow tile. At first it required 
the pressure of absolute necessity to in- 
duce school builders to try out this new 
material. It was at once evident that it 
would build a wall at less cost than solid 
brick, even though brick facing were 
still retained. But as with everything 
new, there were doubts and misgivings 
as to the fireproofing quality, the 
strength and general desirability of hol- 
low tile walls. It remained for the In- 
terlocking type of tile to prove, by a 
series of thorough, comparative tests, 


Ellis & Ellis, Architects, Toronto 


BRIGHTON SCHOOL, TORONTO, CANADA 


Dickie Construction Co., Contractors, Toronto 
This school is Denison Interlocking Tile faced with brick. 


that it was the superior of the brick wall, 
in strength, fireproofing qualities and 
other desirable features. Such tests 
have been held by authorities in every 
section of the country, and the results 
can be found in the past three volumes 
of THE INTERLOCKER. 

Once started, the use of Denison In- 
terlocking Tile for school work has 
grown with great rapidity, as shown by 
the widespread location of the buildings 
here illustrated. 

Typical experiences of architects on 
such work are shown by the two letters 
following: 

T. J. Galbraith, of Dallas, Texas, 
who enjoys a large practice on school 
and church work, says, in a letter to the 
Fraser Brick Company: 

“Complying with your request for a 
statement concerning Interlocking Tile, 
after my rather general specifications 


In spite of the fact that 


Canada is a great brick country and brick are very cheap, Canadian schools have made 
notable savings by using Denison Interlocking Tile. 
One school board in Ontario reports a saving of $2,195 by using this tile instead of brick. 


Tile furnished by Sun Brick Co. 








HIGH SCHOOL, CEMENT CITY, TEX. 


T. J. Galbraith, Architect 
Innis & McGraw, Contractors 


This Interlocking Tile school is located in 
the same city with two of the largest cement 
plants in the southwest, still Interlocking Tile 
was decided upon as building a cheaper and 
better wall. 


Tile furnished by Fraser Brick Co., Dallas, Tex. 


of this material for the past two years, 
wish to say that I am an Interlocking 
Tile enthusiast. 

“While I specialize in school and 
church design, where I have used this 
material with marked success, both as 
regards efficiency of construction and 
low construction expense, I regard In- 
terlocking Tile as a general wall build- 
ing material which is an advance over 
anything heretofore offered. 

“My continued specifications of In- 
terlocking Tile in the same thickness of 
wall in which I ordinarily use brick or 
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concrete is the strongest proof of my 
endorsement thereof. Through its use 
I feel that I give my clients the very best 
wall construction at the lowest possible 
cost.” 


The High School at Cement City, 
Texas, designed by Mr. Galbraith, is a 
splendid example of the saving Inter- 
locking Tile will make. 


Two of the largest cement plants in 
the southwest are located in this city, 
and members of these firms are on the 
school board. In spite of this, they 
found that the Interlocking Tile wall 
would give them better results at lower 


cost, and the tile was accordingly se- 
lected. 


A. E. Lewis, of Miami, Florida, is an- 
other school and church architect of 
wide reputation, whose favorable experi- 
ence with Interlocking Tile is best told 
in his own words: 


“My first actual experience with 
Denison Interlocking Tile was in the 
Redlands Farm Life Consolidated 
School, near Princeton, Dade County, 


Fla. 


“By receiving alternate bids on re- 
inforced concrete and hollow tiling, the 
board found they could save several 





BREA GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BREA, CALIFORNIA 





a 





Elmore R. Jeffery and Frank R. Schaefer, Los Angeles, Architects 
Geo. A. Daniels, Pasadena, Contractor 


Tile furnished by Los Angeles Denison Block Co. 
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REDLANDS FARM LIFE SCHOOL 
(Called Silver Palms School), sihoue 8; Dade County, Florida 


A. E, Lewis, Miami, Fla., Architect 


H. Reese Construction Co., Contractors 


This building contained only 25,000 Denison Interlocking Tile, still Mr. Lewis says that the 
hollow tile saved several hundred dollars over reinforced concrete con- 
struction, which was «lso considered. 
Tile furnished by Gamble & Stockton Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 





hundred dollars by using the tiling, and 
the work is being done that way. 


“The buildings are nearing comple- 
tion, and I am very much pleased with 
the results obtained in the use of the til- 
ing. I expect to recommend it to my 
clients in the future.” 


The Redlands Farm Life Consolidat- 
ed School mentioned by Mr. Lewis and 
illustrated herewith is the first of a series 
of buildings. While shown in 
incomplete state, the design is 
evidently along the most modern 
lines, one story high, with the 
unilateral lighting now used in 
so many school structures. 


The Claremont High School 
at Claremont, N. H., designed 
by Brainerd & Leeds, of Boston, 
is another specific example of 
cost saving. The building was 
originally figured in common 
brick, but the cost exceeded the 
building appropriation. After 
careful investigation by the 
architects, two contractors were 


allowed to bid on Interlocking Tile walls 
with brick facing, and showed an imme- 
diate saving of over $750 on this com- 
paratively small operation. The experi- 
ence of Brainerd & Leeds on this school 
was so satisfactory that they have since 
used Interlocking Tile on two other 
large school buildings. 

Denison Interlocking Tile shows such 
savings for several reasons. It costs 
less in itself than brick for the same 





STEVENS HIGH SCHOOL, CLAREMONT, N. H. 
Brainerd & Leeds, Boston, Mass., Architects 
Marshall-Rogers, Boston, Mass., Contractors 

Tile furnished by Pennsylvania Tile & Construction Co., 
Boston, Mass. 








G. A. Howard, Jr., Los Angeles, Architect 


HYDE PARK SCHOOL GROUP, HYDE PARK, CAL, 
H. M. Boward & Sons, Los Angeles, Contractor 
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These attractive buildings are Denison Interlocking Tile faced with stucco, with brick 


up to the water table, and brick trimmings about the corners and window sills. 


are of red tile. 


The roofs 


The five buildings cost approximately $70,000, and are in the English Tudor style of 


architecture. 


Tile furnished by The Los Angeles Denison Bleck Co. 








wall, and can be handled for less money 
by everyone, including teamsters, mason 
helpers and masons. 


Only one-fifth as much mortar is re- 
quired as when laying common brick. 
On large buildings the amount of steel 
required to carry the tile walls is far 
less, and furthermore, the tile can be 
used with no steel whatever in wall bear- 
ing buildings up to five or even seven 
stories in height, which includes prac- 
tically all school buildings. Last, but 





HIGH SCHOOL, ROYSE CITY, TEX, 
T. J. Galbraith, Architect 
S. L. DaMoth, Contractor 
Tile furnished by Fraser Brick Co., Dallas, Tex. 


not least, the Interlocking Tile wall 
needs no furring whatever, plastering 
being done direct on the tile at a saving 
of from 2 to 6 cents per square foot. 


Perhaps the most important contri- 
bution of Interlocking Tile to school 
architecture has been to increase the use 
of stucco and cement plaster for exte- 
riors. Not only has this effected tre- 
mendous savings over brick facing, but 
it has made possible a new and distinct- 
ive treatment of large school buildings. 
The combined stability and lightness of 
the Interlocking wall prevents setting or 
deflection, which frequently cracks 
stucco exteriors, and the horizontal 
dove-tail grooves give the stucco a 
“clinch” hold on the tile surface. Archi- 
tects are using stucco on Interlocking 
Tile for their finest school work. 


Cost of Heating 

This factor should be given consid- 
eration from the very start of the build- 
ing plans. It is entirely possible to 
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make a saving here which will far ex- 
ceed any economies in the cost of con- 
struction. 


Heating is, in most localities, a very 
considerable item in yearly expense. 
The school building, with its large wall 
areas, many windows, and open expos- 
ure to winds, is usually difficult to heat, 
and yet even temperature is more es- 
sential than in any other building. 


Denison Interlocking Tile, by reason 
of its peculiar insulating qualities, has 
not only reduced cost of heating, but 
made appreciable savings in the cost of 
heating plants on many school build- 
ings. 

C. Frank Mahon, architect of Ta- 
coma, Washington, says, regarding 
school walls: 


“A big saving can be made on heat- 
ing plants, where this tile is used, as it 
is a nonconductor of heat and cold to a 
great extent. This you can prove to be 
true by inquiring of any competent 
engineer who designs heating plants.” 


Barry & Smith, of Paris, Texas, also 
comment on this and other features of 
the tile in the following letter to the 
Fraser Brick Company: 


“In answer to your inquiry relative to Deni- 
son Interlocking Tile, will say we used it only 
after due and deliberate consideration and in- 
vestigation which satisfied us as to its merits 
and particular adaptability for the two high 
school buildings at this place. Actual use of 
this product still leaves us satisfied, and we 
have verified most, if not all, the contentions 
you put forth in its favor. Among the facts 
that led to its selection were: 


“Cheapness in comparison with other fire- 
proof or masonry walls. 


“Comparative lightness of the material, sav- 
ing foundation material. 


“The low co-efficient required to heat a build- 


{ 
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GROUP OF INDIANA SCHOOLS 


1. School No. 50, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Geo. W. Gordon, Indianapolis, Architect 
Wm. Everly, Indianapolis, General Contractor 
2. Brazil, Indiana, High School 
Johnson & Miller, Terre Haute, Architects 
Wm. Urban, Brazil, Ind., General Contractor 
3. Eliza B. Warren School, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Johnson & Miller, Terre Haute, Architects 
A. W. Stoolman, Champaign, Ill, General 
Contractor 
Tile furnished by The Clay Products Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 














feel 


HOWE HIGH SCHOOL, BILLERICA, MASS. 
Brainerd & Leeds, Boston, Mass., Architects 
John W. Duff, Inc., Builder _ 

This school was designed by Brainerd & 
Leeds, after their very satisfactory experience 
with Interlocking Tile on the school at Clare- 
mont, N. H. z : 

The contractor made a large saving on this 
job by using Interlocking Tile instead of brick. 
Fifty thousand Tile were furnished by The 

Pennsylvania Tile & Construction Co. 





BELMONT HIGH SCHOOL, 
Belmont, Mass. 5 
Brainerd & Leeds, Boston, Mass., Architects 
Leighton-Mitchell Co., Contractors 
This is the third school in which Denison 
Interlocking Tile has been used by this firm 
of architects within the last year. 
Sixty-five thousand Denison Interlocking Tile 
were furnished by The Pennsylvania 
Tile & Construction Co. 





SOUTH PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
Welland, Ontario 
Chas. Borter, Niagara Falls, Architect 
Ireland & Dinham, Contractors 
Tile furnished by the Sun Brick Co. 
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ing of this construction, due to the hollow 
walls. 


“Its damp-proofness. 


“The above apply to both buildings, but in 
one its adaptability to stuccoed exterior was a 
factor. 


“In one the ceiling heights were rather ex- 
cessive, being 13 feet 6 inches for the three 
floors, and the lightness of material was a ma- 
terial factor in determining its use. 


“We are glad at all times to answer any 
inquiries from you about your material, and 
will unhesitatingly tell you its demerits, if any, 
as well as its merits.” 


Thus far we have considered Inter- 
locking Tile from the viewpoint of econ- 
omy only. It has been found, however, 
that its other advantages in schoolhouse 


construction are quite as important as 
its low cost. 


Dry—Warm—Sanitary Schools 


Fire is the danger ever present in the 
minds of school builders, yet it is prob- 
able that more school ‘children’s lives 
have actually been sacrificed on account 
of damp, cold, unsanitary buildings 
than were ever lost on account of fire. 


Denison Interlocking Tile gives bet- 
ter insulation against moisture than any 
type of wall. Every mortar joint is in- 
terrupted by an air pocket which pre- 
vents seepage of moisture through to 
interior walls. The wall is honey- 
combed with air spaces, there being 
three separate layers of air cells in the 
eight-inch wall and five in the twelve- 
inch. These spaces are horizontal, and 
air in them does not circulate. These 
same features protect the interior of the 
building from being affected by ex- 
tremes of outside temperature, and even 
heat is easily maintained. 


Owing to the perfect moisture insula- 
tion, the plaster can be placed direct on 
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FAIRFAX SCHOOL, CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO 


Franz Warner, Architect 





James Wells, Contractor 


Tile furnished by Interstate Clay Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 





the tile without furring. There are thus 
no spaces in the wall for vermin to lodge. 
Rooms can be perfectly cleaned, and, if 
necessary, fumigated. 


Quiet Rooms 


Noise, it is recognized by all school 
authorities, has a definite detrimental 
effect upon school work. It distracts 
the attention of pupils from studies, 
and creates a condition of nervous strain 
which is physically as well as mentally 
harmful. 





FREMONT AVENUE SCHOOL, 
Alhambra, California 


Allison & Allison, Los Angeles, Architects 
H. F. Roberts, Alhambra, General Contractor 


Denison Interlocking Tile with stucco. 


Tile furnished by The Los Angeles Denison 
Block Company. 


The location of buildings relative to 
streets, factories, etc., is now carefully 
considered on this account. 


Interlocking Tile is Well recognized 
among school architects as having a 
great sound deadening value. It has 
been chosen for many schools upon the 
strength of this one feature, and is used 
for all partition walls in the building. 


Class work can be carried on in such 
a building without any appreciable 
sound being heard in adjoining rooms, 


wy” 





MARENGO SCHOOL, ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 
Allison & Allison, Los Angeles, Architects 
H. F. Roberts, Alhambra, Contractor 
Denison Interlocking Tile faced with brick. 


Tile furnished by Los Angeles Denison 
Block Company. 



































even when singing or gymnastic exer- 
cises are in progress. 


Conclusion 


The information given here is based 
on the unbiased opinion of architects, 
builders and school men of wide experi- 
ence. The buildings illustrated are of 
many different types, and chosen from 
several different localities. 


The evidence they present is of such 
character that every man interested in 
building a school should feel warranted 
in making a thorough investigation of 
Denison Interlocking Tile. 
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SCIENCE HALL, ALHAMBRA HIGH SCHOOL 
Alhambra, Calif. 


Norman F, Marsh, Los Angeles, Architect 
John Simpson & Co., Los Angeles, Contractor 

This is one of a group of high school build- 
ings at this place. All are built with Denison 
Interlocking Tile faced with brick. Tile fur- 
nished by Los Angeles Denison Block Company, 


Denison Interlocking Tile Goes to College 


College buildings are of a more elabo- 
rate nature than school buildings, and 
much more money can be spent in their 
construction. “Several well known insti- 
tutions of learning have found, however, 
that they cannot secure a better mate- 
rial than Interlocking Tile for backing 
walls, even had they been willing to 





spend any amount of money for the 
purpose. 

The exterior of the college building is 
in nearly every case finished in brick or 
in stone, and Interlocking Tile is per- 
fectly adapted for use with either type 
of exterior. 

The Rice Institute, Houston, Tex., 


RESIDENTIAL GROUP, BUILDING, RICE INSTITUTE, HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Cram & Ferguson, Boston, Architects 


William Ward Watkin, Resident Architect 


Horton & Horton, Contractors 


Tile furnished by Fraser Brick Company 
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DE LA SALLE COLLEGE, OAK RIDGES, ONTARIO 


Hynes, Feldman & Watson, Architects 


Thompson Brothers, Contractors 


Tile furnished by Sun Brick Co. 





is richly endowed by its founder, Wil- 
liam Marsh Rice, who has left an estate 
valued at approximately $10,000,000 
to the institute. 


In their consideration of the problem, 
the trustees decided that the new insti- 
tution should be housed in architecture 


worthy of the founder’s high aims. 


They desired to establish a group of 
buildings conspicuous for their beauty 


_ and utility, which should be at once a 


monument to the founder’s philanthropy 
and a distinctive contribution to the 
architecture of our country. 


The commission was given to Cram, 
Goodhue & Ferguson, of Boston and 
New York, and the general plan, em- 
bodying many of the attractive elements 
of the architecture of Italy, France and 
Spain, was accepted by the board in the 
spring of 1910. 


It is seldom that the plan for an en- 
tire college group can be conceived and 
worked out as this has been, and the re- 


sult is an achievement for American 
architecture. 

The residential group, one building of 
which is shown above, is a model of its 
kind. Lodgings are planned for 200 
students, and floors are arranged to 
give every room perfect ventilation and 
absolutely wholesome conditions. This 
building is Denison Interlocking Tile 
faced with brick. 

Light and heat for all buildings is 
done from a central plant. 

Wm. Ward Watkin, the resident 
architect for the building, is head of the 
Architectural Department of Rice In- 
stitute. 


De LaSalle College, at Oak Ridges, 
Ontario, Canada, is a four-story wall 
bearing structure with Denison Inter- 
locking Tile walls faced with brick. 
The reinforced concrete floors, also the 
roof, are carried on concrete bolsters 
bearing directly on the tile. The great- 
est load on the tile is seven tons per 
square foot of cross section wall area. 














W. Breden Galbraith special- 
izes in the design and construc- 
tion of modern homes. 


His own home, built some 
time ago, is constructed of hol- 
low tile of the type in which the 
He has 
recently built, however, a resi- 


air spaces are vertical. 


dence for one of his clients, in 
which Denison Interlocking Tile 
was used. 


Mr. Galbraith’s own state- 
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Architect Finds Interlocking Tile Superior 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. T. G. LEITH, 
Lawrence Park, North Toronto 
W. Breden Galbraith, Toronto, Architect 
Elgie & Page, Contractors 
Tile furnished by Sun Brick Co., Toronto 





ment regarding the comparative 
value of the two types of tile is given 
herewith: 


“Foundation walls, brick, the balance of the 
exterior walls, with the exception of a frame 
projection at the upper floor, are of 8” Deni- 
son Interlocking Tile supplied by the Sun 
Brick Company, Toronto. The frame portion 
is insulated, thereby costing about the same as 
the tile walls. 


“This dwelling, beautifully located on a slight 
knoll and having a background of pine trees, 
is built in Lawrence Park, in the suburbs of 
Toronto. The plaster was kept exceptionally 
white, with white woodwork and green roof. 
The effect, with the background of trees, is 
most pleasing. 


“Instead of the more usual stucco or rough- 
cast finishes, the plaster is two coat work, 
showing trowel marks on the finish coat, in 
harmony with the use of flagstone walks, some- 
what reducing the otherwise conventional ap- 
pearance. 


“The writer's present home is of vertically 
laid tile, faced with brick. From personal ex- 
perience, while I prefer any good tile construc- 
tion to solid brick, I cannot recommend the 
vertically laid tile as compared with Denison 





tile, nor do I consider the bonding of the for- 
mer to be nearly as satisfactory as the latter. 
While the vertical tile may be good in theory, 
my own experience has been that, in actual 
building, there are too many opportunities for 
drafts to occur in the walls, thus destroying 
the insulation and in some cases making it less 
desirable than brick. I have actually found 
such drafts or circulation of air in a marked 
degree in a vertical tile wall, the origin of 
which is hard to locate and expensive to rem- 
edy. Even through accident, the breaking of a 
hole in the tile through negligence, shrinkage of 
mortar joint or improper bedding of a wall 
plate or defective finishing at the top of a wall, 
I do not see that the insulating qualities of the 
Denison type of tile would be materially im- 
paired, as in the case of the vertical tile. This 
is, to my mind, a. most important feature. 


“Another most important point is the excel- 
lent mortar bed that Denison tile provides, 
compared with the insufficient bed provided by 
the ends of the webs in the vertical tile. 


“The fact that, in a new home I am about to 
have built for myself, I am specifying Denison 
Interlocking Tile should be. sufficient endorse- 
ment on my part of the claims made for it by 
the manufacturers, from the standpoints of 
cost, solidity of construction and in respect to 
its insulating qualities. 
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Acoustics in School Buildings 


Acoustics is a subject concerning 
which there is still much to be learned. 
It is of particular importance in school 
auditoriums, churches and similar build- 
ings. 


Frequently when a building is com- 
pleted, it will be found that a speaker 
cannot be heard in some portions of the 
room, because of the jumble of sounds 
resulting from the reflection of the 
speaker’s voice from various walls and 
parts of the room. An echo is thus pro- 
duced which confuses the original sound 
of the voice or musical instrument, with 
the result that nothing is heard dis- 
tinctly. 


Denison Interlocking Tile, by reason 
of the many air spaces and the sound 
deadening qualities, has been used with 
very good results for auditorium walls. 
One of the best instances of this is the 
Youngstown Hippodrome Auditorium, 
which has been pronounced by famous 
singers and other experts as the most 
perfect hall in this respect that they 


In this rough drawing, the dotted line shows 
how the reflected voice of the speaker is 
thrown back to the audience, causing con- 
fusion of sounds and resulting in imperfect 
acoustics. 


have ever seen. (See April, 1915, IN- 
TERLOCKER, page 8.) 


The board of education of Glencoe, 
Ill., have recently constructed two 
school buildings, and their experience 
in this matter of acoustics is related in 
the following letter from the president 
of the board written to the Fraser Brick 
Company: 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Disrricr No. 85, Coox County 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 


Friday, March 26, 1915. 
Mr. J. H. Payne, 
c/o Fraser Brick Company, 
Dallas, Texas. 
Dear Sir:— 


I have been asked by the people who fur- 
nished the tile for our schoolhouse to address 
you concerning our experience with the acous- 
tics in our buildings, which I am glad to do, be- 
cause I feel that I have of necessity been 
forced to take a complete course of studying 
in this subject. 


Six years ago we built a school auditorium 
of solid brick walls, furred and plastered in 
the usual manner. This auditorium was ap- 
proximately 50x 80 feet, with a speaking ros- 
trum at one end. When completed we found 
the acoustics in this hall to be the worst I have 
ever experienced; it was impossible for a 
speaker to be understood back of the center of 
the room, although the room was full of noise 
caused by the reverberation. 


Our architects were powerless to give us any 
corrective measures. After considerable search 
we found that the Johns-Manville Company 
had an expert engineer on the subject, and we 
employed him to correct the trouble. He ad- 
vised us that we might do either of two things: 
Tear the furring off the wall and plaster with 
a soft porous plaster directly on the brick, or 
we could cover the furring and plaster with an 
inch and a half of deadening felt. This latter 
suggestion we adopted because we feared that 
plastering directly on the brick would cause a 
damp wall. The deadening felt corrected every 
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Ohio Schools of Interlocking Tile 


The following list shows schools in Ohio built with Interlocking Tile, most 
of them within the past year. It is impossible to obtain a list of the schools in 






























the United States, but there are many other territories where Interlocking Tile 
is used as widely as it has been in Ohio schools. ‘Tile for all these schools was 
furnished by The Interstate Clay Products Co. 
CITY OR TOWN ARCHITECTS CONTRACTORS 
Ashtabula (High School) a05 ie Das PACKAR OAH slpsis ka ee National Concrete Fireproofing Co. 
Kingsyille .....6. OF Ne MARtin neg sren nh wie J. Johnson & Son, Ashtabula 
Saybrook H.ee.s -. National Engineering Co.. Geo. Slaybough 
POAT PA VILE “dist srecnis eieaco aes .. National Engineering Co.. E. D. Rust, Painesville 
WAHOU SRDS osc. sssmtecee ame ee Franz Warner..........:. J. H. Wells, Cleveland 
SRN ACMI SIIS ioc cd giana wera seiko aselomeeaee Bnox& UOC 5 545 See Wm. Dunbar Co., Cleveland 
WV OST Parle: cvs cet its os mere CN Henry C: Gabell:......... David Gilchrist, Berea, oO. 
NO, “OIMSteG oie ciiw ea ko on gia ah ae eds DNL CRARS Sorina cues Drummond & Miller, Cleveland 
BORIS oo Gass ors eresieins He Sarebains eon ske PV BLS vise aia eis Jno. Halpin, Elyria 
WV EPROM sey ciate nic nian nices aupeatas Es, PACK arde ic oocsueats J. O. Davidson, Columbus 
WOU SLOW Sei oe iiss eace cle eee Sianley & Scheible....... Parrish Bros., Youngstown 
MOURERTO WA. cats ens Feeney he ; R. Thompson......... . Parrish Bros., Youngstown 
AUIMAG ZO ose Nes vss eee ese ei chdee APRs Crete eee BE. A. Snyder, Youngstown 
Rittman (High School)........ National Engineering Co. Forahn Bros., Barberton 
FRONMOE 2s: «cso cw a)0 ahs de ecaee .. National Engineering Co.. Harbaugh Construction Co., Akron 
NOVARA os Sin oes ois weve ate Ashby, Ashby & Schulze... J, Johnson & Son, Ashtabula 
Macedonia: isis cas «ss sarah PES GOO Y ONT por Hee Se J. Johnson & Son, Ashtabula 
POMOOIO ei. Soa dala de maces a eomrea ne . Althouse & ‘Jones Sposa totais . E,W. Phillips, Wellington 
TOWEL ay Sas cle tia gy cia wo ale eR . Althouse & Jones........ E. Converse & Son, Massillon, 0. 
Lafayette Township.....,..... Rusk & Sheets............ Winters & Wilson, Strasburg 
RBC 5 sacks a wx alvin oid Hewes gad Althouse & Jones........ Ruhlin Bros., Akron 
Wellington (High School)..... Althouse & Jones. . E. Converse & Son, Massillon 
Berlin Center: csi s ec eas . KF. L. Packard... E. B. Silver, Alliance, O 
Alliance ret . KF. L. Packard - Willing Bros., Bellevue 
Mt. Union. Soe Wes ME . J. O. Barnes 
Edgefield eee . Herman Wagener. Keller E, Huff, Canton 
CANTON. Ooo. icgeebane asic ee .. Ed. Hermann ... Indiana Eng. & Const. Co., Akron 
Cleveland (Eagle School)...... F. 8. Barnum............. Bolton & Pratt 
Cleveland (Memphis School)... F. 8S. Barnum............. Connelly Const. Co. 
Cleveland Heights.......... eee Pens: Warner ooo ce ks Jas. H. Wells 
MOP ville. i's oo 1aisah weo oe . Chas. W. Bates oi v.06. Frank Faweett, Yorkville 
Lakewood ........ Sere ica een eeu BE. J, Schneider:.......... J. W. Chrisford, Lakewood | 
Dakewo0od op. icc sie eas nae Ws Co Jeameenl ie 3 it yeas Cc, A. Carson Co., Cleveland - 
Oskanage s oisivea yin ote Reh kis oe WW igs Rs a MOLES soca tt abut e's: acts Schillinger Bros., Toledo : 
COVEEE Scouse epee eee ee . Howard Merriam......... Willing Bros., Bellevue ; 
Minerva (High School)..... ..-. Howard Merriam......... Willing Bros., Bellevue : 
WAGE OBE decks Lek ates dee aE Re os DL... PaOkard sins See pe Willing Bros., Bellevue 
SE fn Sr et aig MUR Ae ea . A. W. Stover & Co........ Patrick Heatherman 
Truro Pownship....0i550 6. cen Se Bie WIS (731 ~<a RARE coas R. F. Henry 
WO velan sci Ge eee he dace ore Bi SS BREN OS i cea a igcetery Jas. Bodley, Jr. 
Perrysburg (High School). M. M. Stophlet........... M. Robbett & Sons, Toledo 
BYYOR si era ers cate ede Seah a NW eae a SOG GS ier g pelea ay Willing Bros., Bellevue 
Toledo WIMUVSTALEY Hie oie akeiae we Schriber & Beechman..... John Proch & Co., Toledo 
"POLOGQ. os sic Giarnies acarein a eae . Schriber & Beechman..... John Proch & Co., Toledo 
SIVRONS 5S dictated wae .. William Unger........... Kimes-Ombar Co., Fostoria 
FEBS ss eocss to eoa sore uate ses M. M. Stophlet. Cc. A. Watts, Haskins, O. 
EPEAT Eo 5m ulate? hear anv og eR pared Pe a ee . John Kaiser & Bro., Elyria 
EN Sag area 5 Taps an hee a3! ao oe See RS eee eee eg eae er ecane _Beal, Theobald & Thomas 
Mansfield -. Vernon Redding «+. J.C. LeDuke Co. 
Bellevue ‘ 2 ee las eA Se SLOD TBE osc stern asec Willing Bros., Bellevue 
PTBDOR ohn 39055 SS ak wi beni bat TRAE OE eo ats Eee ale nee E. B. Silver, Alliance 
«+++... Willing Bros., Bellevue 
++...» Morris & Ericson 
Boylestowmn 6 23025 .5. sees Howard Merelaie She peat ath Ce dea PC ner pad ae aac oa ME Dea sta an ae Tatas. fe PA soins sa ee 
r GCuyahore, Bate cet os es sa. eaten aed antes ots pak eke Jacob Weidili 
ODT sy eicisrg sy ke ar eae Oat Wm. G. Bekies! 222522500! Anderson & Kramer, Newcastle, Pa. 
BOarama he i G.e dics <3: ep tis ce we Stanley & Scheibel........ Felix Pesa 
Dow line wise aoe. ¢ rahiig tal Wis Cro BT DB RIOT cies. che Raise Manor & Son, Grand Rapids, O. 
Greenwich 


Ricca asta Para cre Weep ae ee Althouse Be Jones........ Alfred Schuun, Sandusky, O. 
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Denison Interlocking Tile Manufacturers and Representatives 


Parties wishing additional information should write the nearest representative 





California 


Connecticut 
Dist. of Col. 
Florida 


Tllinois 


Indiana 
Kansas 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 
Montana 


Nebraska 
New York 


Ohio 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 


Washington 


West Virginia 
‘Wisconsin. 


Canada 


oe J. Bailey ‘ 
. E. G. Keene, Gen. Contractors Assn., 110 Jessie St. 
& L. Hatch, 1020 E. Channel St. 
Howard Company, First and Market Sts. 
Los Angeles Denison Block Co., 502 Frost Bldg. 
Denison Block Co., 920 Forum. Bldg. 
The Warner-Miller Co., pdt Ave. 
Hammett Fire Proofing is 
Canfield Co. SE he 
Dade Lumber Co. 3 
J. S. DeSilva . = ; ; i 
East Coast Lumber & Supply Co. 
East Coast Lumber & Supply Co. 
East Coast Lumber & Supply Co. 2 
Gamble & Stockton Co., 108 West ‘Bay St. 
I, W. Phillips & Co. Sore 


M. Dering . ‘ 2 é ; F i ‘ 3 : 5 


Aucutt Bros. 

The Clay Products. Co., 176 West Jackson Blvd. 
G. C. Kenyon . F : 

M. C. Lescher 

Springfield Building Material Co. 

Indiana Builders Supply Co., 703 Furniture Bldg. 
The Clay Products Co., Lemke Annex < 
The Denison Clay Co., Kellogg Bldg. 

Kansas Buff Brick & Mfg. Co. 

Louisville axe Supply Co., 703 Realty Bldg. 
A. D. Morris. 

Maryland Tile Co. . 

Pennsylvania Tile & Const. Co. 

N. G. DeHaas, Harlow Block . : 

S. A. Mormon & Co., 35 Pearl St., N. w. 

Standard Salt & Cement Co., 237 ‘Lake Ave., South 
Western Clay Manufacturing CO. é 
Sunderland Brothers Co. 


American Clay & Cement Corp’ n, ‘German Ins. Bldg. 


American Clay Products Co., Inc., 175 sicker cabee: 
American Hard Wall Plaster Co. : 

Buffalo Builders Supply Co. 

Elmira Builders Supply Co. 

Driscoll Brothers & Co. . 

S. M. Hamilton Co. 

Mitchell Builders gupoly Co. 

Paragon Plaster Co. é 

Pratt Lumber Co. 

Van Dervoort Supply Co., ‘Inc. 

The Building Products Co. 4 

The Delaware Clay Mfg. Co. . 
Gaddis-Harrison Brick Co., 905 Brunson Bldg. 
Gaddis-Harrison Brick Co., 605-606 U. B. Bldg 


The Interstate Clay Products Co., Winpotirome: Blag. 


The Ohio Clay Co., 816 Hippodrome rane 
The Pursell Grand Co. i 
Youngstown Ice Co. i x 
Ashtabula Coal Company 
The Building Material Gompany 3 
Eaton Builders’ Supply Company . 
Elyria Lumber & Coal Company 
The Minglewood Coal Company 
The Steiner Coal Company 
The Storage Transfer & Supply Company 
The Voegele Brothers . x 
The I. G. Tolerton & Sons Co. 
Denison Interlocking Tile Co., Fenton Bldg. 
Henry Harris . Pe 
Lancaster Lime & “Supply Co. 
Martin Brick Company, Empire Bldg. 
Mentzer-Romberger Mfg. Co. 
Pennsylvania sic iatah tiara ok Co. 

R. Weaver ; 
W. A. Askew . 
The El Paso Brick Co. ‘ 
Fraser Brick Co., Sumpter Bldg. 
The Nueces Builders Bapoly Co. 
J. Imhoff & Son 5 
H. M. Abernathy . . 
Star Clay Products Co. 
Seguin Brick & Tile Co. ; 
American Fire Brick Co. . 
Far West Clay Co., 226 Tacoma Bldg. 
Far West Clay Co., Railway Exch. Bldg. 
The F. P. Jones Company + 
Cook & Brown Lime Co. 
F. Hurlburt Company 
Ricketson & Schwarz, University Bldg. 
Walter S. Woods . : 
Canadian Denison Tile Co., ’ Limited | 
Sun Brick Co., Ltd., Traders Bank Bldg. 


San Diego 
San Francisco 
Stockton 
Oakland 

Los Angeles 
Sacramento 
New Haven 
Washington 4 
St. Augustine 
West Palm Beach 
Miami 

Fort Pierce 
Fort Lauderdale 
Titusville 
Jacksonville 
Tampa 
Peoria 
Aurora 
Chicago 

Mt. Carroll 
Galesburg 
Springfield 
Evansville 
Indianapolis 
Coffeyville 
Buffville 
Louisville 
Shreveport 
Buckeyetown 
Boston 
Marquette 
Grand Rapids 
Duluth 
Helena 
Omaha 
Rochester 
New York 
Utica 

Buffalo 
Elmira 
Ithaca 
Dunkirk 
Niagara Falls 
Syracuse 
Binghamton 
Jamestown 
Toledo 
Delaware 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Youngstown 
Ashtabula 
Steubenville 
Niles 

Elyria 
Wooster 
Canton 
Warren 
Mansfield 
Alliance 
Portland 

St. Mary’s 
Lancaster 
Pittsburgh 
Harrisburg 
Erie 
Wilkes-Barre 
Amarillo 

El Paso 
Dallas 
Corpus Christi 
Port Arthur 
San Antonio 
Elmendorf 
Seguin 
Spokane 
Tacoma 
Seattle 
Wheeling 
Oshkosh 
Green Bay 
Mliwaukee 
La Crosse 
‘Vancouver 
Toronto 





Manufacturing rights in open territory may be secured by reliable clay products manufacturers 
from the Denison eee Tile Corporation, 816 Hippodrome Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
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Write for Detailed 
Information 


It is impossible for obvious reasons to 
publish complete and specific data in a 
magazine which circulates so widely as 


THE INTERLOCKER. 


The cost of the Interlocking Tile itself 
varies according to the territory where 
it is made. 








The cost in the wall depends both on the 
nature of the work and on local wages 
and conditions of labor. 


Construction of minor details such as 
corners, jambs, lintels, pilasters, etc., 
cover too wide a range for publication. 





Our engineers have complete data on 
these points, worked out to fit your. 
special needs. 


Write them for detailed information. 
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Pennsylvania Fireproofing Co. 
ERIE, PENNA. 
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A magazine of ‘nformation on Hollow Interlocking Tile construction. Address all com- 
munications to Editor, THE INTERLOCKER, 803 Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
LJ] 


JULY 1917 


A CATALOG NUMBER OF 
THE INTERLOCKER 


It has always been our aim to keep 
THE INTERLOCKER “newsy” and 
full of up-to-date photographs and com- 
ment on building. 


But in doing so we do not want to 
neglect the real purpose of the maga- 
zine—to give complete facts about Deni- 
son Interlocking Tile. 


In this issue, therefore, we are re- 
viewing some of the principal points of 
interest to architects, contractors and 
builders, illustrating each point by pho- 
tographs of work done with Denison 
Interlocking Tile. 





The following subjects have been cov- 
ered: 


Adaptability to different build- 
ings Pg. 2 


Features and Advantages of In- 
terlocking Tile Pg. 6 


Engineering tests on Interlock- 
ing Tile —Pg. 12 


We suggest that after you have read 
this issue, you make a place for it either 
in your regular file of Interlockers or in 
your data file-—The Editor. 
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Interlocking Tile Buildings 


While Interlocking Tile is adapted 
for practically every class of building, 
there are certain types in which it has 
had especially wide use and for which its 
special qualities make it particularly 
well adapted. 





HOWE HIGH SCHOOL, 
Billerica, Mass. 
Brainard & Leeds, Architects 
John W. Douthitt, Inc., Contractors 
Tile furnished by The Pennsylvania Tile & 
Const. Co. 


Barry & Smith, School Architects of Paris, 
Texas, say: “We selected it because of its low 
cost, in comparison with other fireproof masonry 
walls. The saving of foundation material, the 
low cost of heating.” 





PLANT OF THE FLEISCHMANN YEAST CO., 
Sumner, Wash. 
John Graham, Architect 


B. L. Gabriel, Contractor, Binghamton, 
N. Y., says: “I used Denison Interlocking Tile 
on the chemical plant at New Market, N. J. 
Both the owners and myself were more than 
pleased with the results. Eight-inch walls were 
carried in bays of 18’ 9” wide to a height of 37 
ft. The walls show great stability, and carried 
shafting for machine use without showing the 
least effect.” 


THE INTERLOCKER has in past 
issues published a considerable amount 
of information on each of these classes 
of buildings and an effort is made here 
to summarize the principal reasons 
which architects, contractors and build- 
ers found for using Interlocking Tile 
in buildings of this character. 


SCHOOL HOUSES 

Owing to the limited appropriation 
for school purposes and rapidly grow- 
ing school population, economy is the 
chief essential in school building, and for 
this reason Denison Interlocking Tile is 
used. 

Not only is there a great saving 
in first cost over other types of masonry 
wall, but the saving in heating and up- 
keep expense is an item vouched for by 
many prominent school architects. The 
fact that the building is warm in winter, 
cool in summer, and dry at all times, is 
an additional reason for the use of In- 
terlocking Tile. 

FACTORIES 

Strength is the first requirement in 
factory wall construction. Denison In- 
terlocking Tile is capable not only of 
bearing heavy loads, but because of its 
interlocking feature, has great lateral 
strength to carry roof, floor loads, shaft- 
ing fixtures, etc. In this respect it is far 
stronger than solid brick wall by actual 
test. Spans up to 60 ft. have been car- 
ried directly on 8” x 24” pilasters, and 
in one power house a load of 25 tons 
was carried on columns 20” x 48”. 

In factory construction Denison In- 
terlocking Tile can be left without any 
facing material whatever, making a very 
economical wall and one which is more 
attractive than the majority of factory 


buildings. 
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HOSPITALS 


Specialists in hospital construction 
have given their best thought to the mat- 
ter of regulating the temperature of 
hospital buildings in hot summer and 
cold winter weather. 

This problem has been solved by the 
use of Interlocking Tile. The many air 
spaces in the wall and the absence of 
through mortar joints prevents the heat 
of the sun from being conducted inward 
in the summer, and likewise retards the 
radiation of the artificial heat from the 
walls in winter. 

Economy is also important in hos- 
pital construction, and Interlocking 
Tile keeps the cost down, at the same 
time giving a better wall than any other 
kind of masonry construction. 

Interlocking Tile also gives freedom 
from unnecessary noise, and provides a 
wall which is absolutely sanitary, with 
no crevices or furring spaces for vermin. 


FARM BUILDINGS 


The farmer often uses wood for fuel 
and coal oil lamps for lighting, there- 
fore fireproof construction is the impor- 
tant thing in his building. He is miles 
away from any fire department, and the 
men are usually away from home in the 
fields. 

Denison Interlocking Tile are more 
nearly fireproof than any other prac- 
tical wall, because of the number of sup- 
porting webs or shells in the tile, the 
freedom from through mortar joints and 
the thorough bonding, which makes the 
wall stand up even under the most se- 
vere fire tests. 

Economy is a great consideration, 
too, with the farmer and in barn and out- 
buildings exposed tile is the solution of 
his fireproof building problem. 
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The insulation furnished by the tile 
makes barns, poultry houses, etc., warm 
for the stock in winter and cool in sum- 


mer. 





ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL, CLEVELAND, O. 
W.S. Lougee, Architect 
W. B. McAllister Co., Contractors 


A five-story wall bearing building of Inter- 
locking Tile. Tile furnished by The Interstate 
Clay Froducts Co. 


Meyer J. Sturm, a specialist in hospital con- 
struction, says: “From the point of economy, 
safety in wall construction and practical elimi- 
nation of furring, also the feature of warmth 
in’ winter and coolness in summer, this tile is 
pre-eminently adapted to hospital construction.” 





INTERLOCKING TILE BARN AND SILO 
J. I. Horrocks, Tolt, Wash. 


Mr. Horrocks is a concrete engineer in charge 
of work for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
R. R. Yet he believes that Denison Interlock- 
ing Tile is the best material for building his 
barn. 


A. E. Vrooman & Son, Onion Growers, say: 
“We are very glad that we constructed our 
building of Denison Interlocking Tile. We 
found it possible to build it at a much lower 
cost than would otherwise have been possible.” 
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INTERLOCKING~TILE 


Denison Interlocking Tile is designed for building walls of the following 
character : 
1. Bearing Walls—that is, ordinary building walls up to seven stories which must 
support their own weight and bear the roof and floors of the building. 
2. Curtain Walls—that is, walls built into a steel or concrete skeleton support- 
ing frame, as in office buildings. 
3. Foundation Walls. 
4. Partition Walls. 


Partitions always directly over Design (Fig , 1) 

pi Psa ML ct The advantages of Denison Interlocking Tile for 
this work are due to the unique shape and design 
of the tile. The accompanying drawing shows the 
different ways in which the tile may be used in the 


walls, and the advantages obtained. 


















Same tile builds 
walls any thick- 
ness. This is 
8-inch wall. 


Vertical Webs Always Align 


In a tile wall, the load is carried by the vertical 
webs or shells of the tile. In the Denison Inter- 
locking Tile wall every one of the webs stands 
directly over a web in the tile below, with a good 
full mortar bed between, so that all webs are help- 
ing to support the load. 


No Through Mortar Joints 

The mortar joint is the weak place in all 
masonry walls. Moisture, heat and cold are read- 
ily conducted through the wall at the joints, and 
the joint is also weak under sidewise thrusts, such 
as roof loads. 

In the Denison Interlocking Tile wall there are 
no mortar joints extending entirely through the 


Plaster direct}: 
on tile—no fur-|s 
ring necessary. 





Every mortar 

joint interrupt- |: 
ed by air pocket F| 
which prevents 

conduction off 
heat, cold or}, 
moisture. a 


Honeycombed [4 
with individual 
air spaces 
which make 
best insulator pL 
against heat).) mm 











aca! wall. They are on different levels, and are inter- 
: rupted by air pockets which effectually prevent 
s 


conduction of heat, cold or moisture. 

This offsetting of the mortar beds also increases 
the strength of the wall; the mortar beds on the 
tile are also dovetailed grooved in order that the 
mortar may hold them together in the firmest pos- 
Fis. 1 sible manner. 


12-inch wall 
built of the 
same tile. 
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Many Dead Air Spaces 

There are several separate layers of 
air spaces in Interlocking Tile walls, 
three in the 8 inch wall, five in the 12 
inch wall, seven in the 16 inch wall, etc. 
The air in these spaces cannot circulate 
about, thus it gives the perfect insula- 
tion which only dead air can give. 
Strong Walls (Fig. 2) 

Each tile interlocks with at least two 
others in the wall, giving the wall greater 
strength for bearing weight and for 
standing side thrusts, such as wind pres- 
sure, roof and wall loads. Actual test 
shows that the Interlocking Tile wall is 
stronger against such thrusts than the 
common brick. 


Non-Conductive Walls (Fig. 3) 

Owing to the great number of dead air 
spaces and to the absence of continuous 
mortar joints, walls built from this tile 
are non-conductors of heat and cold. 
Buildings are therefore warmer in win- 


ter, cooler in summer. Heating costs 
much less. 


This non-conductive feature makes the 
tile especially advantageous for cold 
storage buildings, lumber dry kilns and 
other buildings where effective insula- 
tion is necessary. 


Numerous tests, outlined elsewhere in 
this issue, have shown that even with a 
temperature of 2000 degrees Fahren- 
heit on one side of the wall, the other 
side of the wall does not become unduly 
hot, thus the tile makes an especially 
valuable fireproof wall. 





Fig. 2 
Both walls built under exactly the same con- 
ditions. The jack screw shows Interlocking 
Tile to be strongest, 





Fig. 3 ; 

The engineer who built this Interlocking Tile 
ice house proved by exhaustive investigation 
that this was the best material for insulating 
walls to prevent meltage of the ice. 































































Fie. 4 
In silk mills the air is kept moist by sprink- 
lers to make the silk easy to work. This mill 
was built with Interlocking Tile because it was 
found that the moisture did not condense on 
the walls as it did on solid brick. 





Fig. 5 
In this test, overseen by the Jacksonville City 
Building Commission, 70000 pounds of weight 
were carried on the Interlocking Tile walls. 
Only 20 square inches of web (cross section) 
were bearing the load. showing a strength of 
over 3500 pounds per square inch of web. 





Fig. 6 
This Lumber Kiln of Interlocking Tile stood 
entirely undamaged after all the lumber inside 
and out had been destroyed. The wall was not 
weakened, nor were the tiles checked or 
cracked. 
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Dry Walls (Fig. 4) 


Moisture and dampness quickly pene- 
trate the ordinary masonry wall at the 
joint. This is overcome in the Denison 
Interlocking Tile wall, because there are 
no mortar joints extending continuously 


through the wall. 


Ordinary masonry walls frequently 
“sweat”? in damp weather because the 
inner surface of the wall remains cold 
and does not warm up to the tempera- 
ture of the room. Moisture quickly con- 
denses on it. Because Denison Interlock- 
ing Tile is non-conductive, the inner sur- 
face quickly assumes the same tempera- 
ture as the room and sweating is pre- 
vented. 


Bearing Strength (Fig. 5) 


In the Denison Interlocking Tile wall 
the vertical shells are always over each 
other, forming continuous support col- 
umns from the footing of the building 
to the sills. Thus every particle of 
strength in each tile is transferred to 
the wall. This feature is not dependent 
on the skill or care of the mason. The 
tile can be laid in no other way. Build- 
ings from five to seven stories in height 
can be built of this tile, without any 
supporting steel or concrete frame. 


Fireproof (Fig. 6) 


Denison Interlocking Tile is more 
valuable than any other type of masonry 
wall for fireproofing purposes. There 
are no vertical passages in the wall to 
carry fire from floor to floor. Plaster is 
applied directly to the tile, no flammable 
wood furring being necessary. There 
are no through mortar joints to weaken 
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in the fire, and there are so many ver- 
tical webs in the wall that in case of 
injury to the outer shell there are still 
enough webs to safely. support it, until 
it can be reinforced. 


No Furring Required (Fig. 7 ) 


The Interlocking Tile wall will not 
conduct moisture, so that no furring is 
required for the plaster. It is applied 
direct to the tile itself, and makes a firm, 
permanent, sanitary wall surface. 


One Size Builds All Walls (Fig. 8) 


One shape and size of Denison Inter- 
locking Tile builds walls of any thick- 
ness. Three or four thicknesses are re- 
quired on many jobs, and one size of 
Denison Interlocking Tile takes care of 
all. There are no left-overs, and three 
or four miscellaneous widths are not re- 
quired on the scaffold. 


Bonds Perfectly With Brick (Fig 9) 


Denison Interlocking Tile provides a 
brick header course without the neces- 
sity of steel tie-pieces or breaking into 
the tile for header courses. Nor is it 
necessary to use the brick stretcher 
course to allow for headers in the tile, 
thereby destroying the insulating effect 
of the hollow tile. 


The illustration shows the ideal bond- 
ing of Denison Interlocking Tile with 
face brick. The brick header lies flat 
on the tongue of the Interlocking Tile 
and binds the brick face to the tile so 
that it will not shrink away, bulge or 
crack. 





Fig. 7 
The plaster is applied direct to the tile wall. 
An attempt to chisel it off to put in a partition 
shows how firmly it adhered to the wall. 





Fig. § 

There are three different widths of wall in 
this photograph. A 12-inch, 16-inch and 8-inch. 
Yet only one size and shape of Interlocking 
Tile is required to lay them. 





Fig. 9 
This shows the ideal bonding of the brick 
facing with Denison Interlocking Tile. 




















Fig. 10 
Stucco can easily be applied direct to the 
Denison Interlocking Tile, and the dovetailed 
grooves hold it firmly in place. 


An Ideal Base for Stucco (Fig. 10) 


The horizontal dovetailed grooves of 
Denison Interlocking ‘Tile make a per- 
fect mechanical key to hold plaster or 
stucco. 


The wall is always dvy and so firmly 
built that there is no settling or warping 
to crack away the stucco. 


The hard burned body of the tile does 
not absorb water from the plaster coat. 


Interlocking Tile 


On Page 16 will be found the adver- 
tisement which is appearing this month 
in the magazines, emphasizing the fact 
that Interlocking Tile builds buildings 


that are cool in summer. 


This advertising is attracting wide 


#NTERICKER 
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Fig. 11 
The Denison Interlocking Tile is so shaped 
that the mason easily handles it with one hand. 
Every time he lays one on the wall, he lays the 
equivalent of seven to nine common brick. 


Lays Up Rapidly (Fig. 11) 


There is only one size and shape of 
Denison Interlocking Tile. The mason 
can easily grasp the lug of the tile with 
one hand and place it in the wall without 
laying down the trowel. Any other unit 
of equal size requires the use of both 
hands. The lugs on the tile serve as a 
guide for the mason, and work goes up 
rapidly, even with men who have never 
laid it before. Only one-third as much 
mortar is required as in the brick wall. 


in the Magazines 


attention, the first insertion in THE 
LITERARY DIGEST 
duced inquiries from nearly 600 people, 


having pro- 


one-third of whom were architects, con- 
tractors or others especially interested 
in building work. 
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South Likes Stucco 


The warm, sunny countries of Europe 
saw the first development of stucco, and 
it is in the southern part of the United 
States that stucco has been developed 
to its greatest possibilities. 


Not that stucco is not adapted to the 
northern states, but there is something 
about the coolness of stucco and its gen- 
eral appearance that is particularly in- 
viting to the southern builder. 


The advent of Denison Interlocking 
Tile has given a great impetus to the use 
of stucco. 


It has made possible more uniform 
results, and has increased the confidence 
of architect and builder in stucco to the 
point where it is used for office and 


RESIDENCE CARL HOLMER, 
Miami, Fla. 
J. H. Sculthorpe, Architect 
J. F. Woodworth, General Contractor 


Tile furnished by the Gamble & Stockton Co. 


“MIRAMAR” 


ANFERICCKER 





RESIDENCE, S. A. LEAKE 
Highland Park, Dallas, Texas 


H. B. Thomson, Architect 
Walter Whitley, Contractor 


Tile furnished by The Fraser Brick Co. 


large commercial buildings up to ten and 
fifteen stories in height. 


The best known authorities on stucco 
work in the United States recommend 
and use Denison Interlocking Tile as a 
backing wall for this material. 


RESIDENCE, JUDGE A. G. BURNETTE 
Sacramento, Cal. 


Jas. McCullough, Designer and Builder 
Fred H. Betz, Masonry Contractor 


Tile furnished by the Denison Block Co. 
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Brick Faced Wall-Strength Test, United States Bureau of 
Standards, Pittsburg, Pa. 





The object of this test was to deter- 
mine the strength of the Denison Inter- 
locking Tile wall when faced with brick. 

Inasmuch as there are a greater num- 
ber of mortar joints in the brick veneer 
than there are in the tile wall, the ques- 
tion has been raised as to whether the 


brick veneer would show greater com- 
pression under load and consequently 
have a tendency to cause the wall to 


buckle. 


The wall section tested was about 
5x11 ft., and was laid up in ordinary 
mortar. A vertical load of 5 pounds per 
square inch was first placed on the wall, 
then, by means of a hydraulic jack, a 
lateral or sidewise thrust of over 10,000 
pounds was put on the wall at the cen- 
ter, without showing the slightest sign 
of deflection or failure. 


The vertical load was then increased 
to 686,000 pounds, when failure of the 
wall occurred. 

The director of the Bureau stated 
in report that the compression of the 
brick facing was not greater than that 
in the tile compression of the wall, and 
the load was well distributed at the end 
of the test. 








Combined Fire and Strength Test, 
Building Department, City of 
Cleveland, O. 


This test was made to determine 
whether a Denison Interlocking Tile 
wall, when bearing a heavy load, would 
stand the fire test of the city of Cleve- 
land. 


Twelve-inch walls of this tile were 
built to form an enclosure about 10 feet 
square and 9 feet high. This wall was 
loaded with pig iron to a weight of 4066 
pounds per square foot. 


Fire was then started in the interior 
and by means of pyrometers the tem- 
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perature of the inside of the wall was 
measured during the test. At the end 
of the test the pyrometer showed a tem- 
perature of 2000 degrees. Water was 
then turned on and the fire quenched. 

Virgil Marani, inspector of buildings, 
who conducted the test, reported as fol- 
lows: 


“The outside surface of the wall did 
not even warm. On the inside the plas- 
ter burned off, but the face of the tile 
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was true, and in no case was any dam- 
age evident. After punching a hole’ 
completely through the rear wall (where 
the water came in first contact) the en- 
tire tile sections were left absolutely 
undamaged.” 


The rear wall through which the hole 
was made was afterward loaded with 
pig iron to the weight of 9487 pounds 
per square foot with no evidence of 
crushing, cracking or disintegration. 


Conductivity Test, Wooster Polytechnic Institute 


Ralph E. Spaulding, well known re- 
frigerating engineer, had these tests 
made by Prof. John R. Nelson in order 
to determine the best method of build- 
ing ice house walls to resist heat and 
lessen the melting of the ice. 


Nine different types of construction 
were tried. Small ice houses were built 
in an open field. These houses being 
exactly alike as to foundation and roof, 
the only difference being in the walls. 
They were then filled with ice, and the 
amount of melting of ice showed the 
efficiency of the wall in retarding heat. 


The net result of the test was that 
house No. 4, built with two 8-inch walls 
of Denison Interlocking Tile with min- 
eral wool between, showed by far the 
best results. 


Mr. Sapulding, in commenting, says: 
“No. 4 has the best record for keeping 
ice, has the further advantage of being 
absolutely fireproof, and is not expen- 





sive in construction. ‘The test shows 


that these walls have a much greater effi- 
ciency for cold storage purposes than. 
the type of wall usually used for that 
purpose.” 















Coolin Summer 


No matter how hot the cli- 
mate, you can build a home 
—or other building —that 
will be comfortably cool in 
the sweltering summer days. 


INTERLOC 


The outside surfaces of the walls 






















‘Partitions always directly over 
each other — giving greatest 




























. . . . ssibl ting. 
may be fairly simmering in the Strength, — ==2 
summer sun, but it is effectively ZZ 
cut off from the inside surface by = 






thousands of air spaces which 
will not carry in the heat. Even 
the mortar joints are interrupted 











Same tile builds| 
walls any thick- 
ness. This is 
8-inch wall. 
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by an air gap through which the BA 
heat cannot pass. oy 






Plaster directt 
on tile—no fur- 
ring necessary. 





An Oklahoma man, with an 
Interlocking Tile home, says: 
“My living room was only 90 
when the Government thermo- 
meter outside registered 106 in 
the shade.’ Hundreds of others 
have had the same experiencee. 
If you want to live more comfortably 
next summer, write us at once for the 
facts on Interlocking Tile, how it keeps 


out heat and cold, prevents dampness 
and makes your building safe from fire. 

















Every mortar 
joint interrupt- 
ed by air pocket 
which prevents 
conduction of 
heat, cold or 
moisture. 






























Honeycombed 
with individual 
air spaces 
which make 
best insulator 
against heat 
and cold. 4 
























Denison Interlocking 
Tile Corp’n 


518 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
31 Factories 89 Sales Offices 
















12-inch wall 
built of the 
same tile. 
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Denison Interlocking Tile Manufacturers and Representatives 


Parties wishing additional information should write the nearest representative 





CALIFORNIA 
W. J. BAILEY, San Diego 
FUNSTEN CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
Sharon Bldg., San Francisco 
HOWARD COMPANY 
First and Market Sts., Oakland 
LOS ANGELES DENISON BLOCK CO. 
502 Frost Bldg., Los Angeles 
DENISON BLOCK CO. 
920 Forum Bldg., Sacramento 
CONNECTICUT 
THE WARNER-MILLER CO. 
Railroad Ave., New Haven 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
c._A. HAMMETT 
1601 Hobart St., N. W. 
FLORIDA 
CANFIELD CO., St. Augustine 
DADE LUMBER CO., West Palm Beach 
J. 8S, DeSILVA, Miami 
EAST COAST LUMBER & SUP. CO. 
Fort Pierce 


EAST COAST LUMBER & SUP. CO. 
Fort Lauderdale 
EAST COAST LUMBER & SUP. CO. 
Titusville 
GAMBLE_& STOCKTON CO. 
106 West Bay St., Jacksonville 


I. W. PHILLIPS & CO. 


Tampa 
ILLINOIS 
DERING & OLIVER 
Peoria 
AUCUTT BROS. 
Aurora 
H. A. BLOCK FUEL CO. 
Rockford 
THE CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
G. ©. KENYON, Mt. Carroll 
M. C. LESCHER, Galesburg 
ewer eee BLDG. MATER’L CO. 


pringfield 
INDIANA 
INDIANA BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. 
765 Furniture Bldg., Evansville 


THE CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
Lemcke Annex, Indianapolis 


IOWA 
GEO. P. AND C. B. ANTHES 
113 Pine St., Ft. Madison 
EANSAS 


THE DENISON CLAY CO. 
Kellogg Bldg., Ccffeyville 
RELIANCE BRICK CO. 
Wichita and Kansas City 

KENTUCKY 
P. BANNON PIPE CO. 
Louisville 
LOUISIANA 
A. D. MORRIS, Shreveport 
MARYLAND 
MARYLAND TILE CO. 
Buckeyetown 
MASSACHUSETTS 
PENNSYLVANIA TILE & CON. CO. 
Boston 
MICHIGAN 
N. G. DeHAAS 
Harlow Block, Marquette 
STATES ENGINEERING CO. 
514 Free Press Bldg., Detroit 
MINNESOTA 
STANDARD SALT & CEMENT CO. 
237 Lake Ave., South, Duluth 

TWIN CITY BRICK CO. 

Capital Bank Bldg., St. Paul 

TWIN CITY BRICK CO. 

First National Soo Line Bldg. 
Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 


INTERSTATE CLAY PRODUCTS CoO., 
Century Bldg.. St. Louis. 


MONTANA 
WESTERN CLAY MNFG. CO. 
Helena 
NEBRASKA 
SUNDERLAND RROTHERS CO. 


Omaha 


NEW YORE 


AMERICAN CLAY & CEMENT CORP. 
German Ins. Bldg., Rochester 


AMERICAN CLAY PROD. CO., INC. 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 
AMERICAN HARD WALL PL. CO. 
Utica 
BUFFALO BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. 
Buffalo 


A. M. COBBE BRICK & TILE CO. 
Jamestown 


DENISON TILE CORP’N, Syracuse 


ELMIRA BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. 
Elmira 


DRISCOLL BROTHERS & CO., Ithaca 
8S. _M. HAMILTON CO., Dunkirk 


MITCHELL BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. 
Niagara Falls 


PARAGON PLASTER CO., Syracuse 


NORTH DAKOTA 

HEBRON FIRE_& PR. BRICK CO. 
Hebron 

OHIO 

THE BUILDING PRODUCTS CO. 
Toledo 


THE DERR-SHAFFER SALES CO. 
318 Ohio Bldg., Akron 


THE DELAWARE CLAY MFG. CO. 
Delaware 


GADDIS-HARRISON BRICK CO. 
905 Brunson Bldg., Columbus 


GADDIS-HARRISON BRICK CO. 
605-606 U. B. Bldg., Dayton 


THE INTERSTATE CLAY PROD. CO. 
518 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland 


LINIGER & BENNETT, Conneaut 


METROPOLITAN PAV. BRICK CO. 
Canton 


Cc. F. MILLER, Bedford 


THE OHIO CLAY CO. 
518 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland 


THE PURSELL GRAND CO. 
Cincinnati 


YOUNGSTOWN ICE CO., Youngstown 

ASHTABULA COAL CO., Ashtabula 

EATON BUILDERS’ SUP. CO., Niles 
A. T. HILL, Willoughby 


THE MINGLEWOOD COAL CO. 
Wooster 


THE STEINER COAL CO., Canton 


THE STORAGE TRAN. & SUP. CO. 
Warren 


THE VOEGELE BROS., Mansfield 
C. H. STOCKING, Painesville 
GENEVA MILLING CO., Geneva 


THE REITZ BROTHERS CO. 
First National Bank Bldg., Portsmouth 


OREGON 


FAIRMOUNT RRICK & TILE CO. 
Portland 


MR. S. G. WARD 
925 Pacific St., Portland 
OKLAHOMA 


RELIANCE BRICK CO. 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HENRY HARRIS, St. Mary’s 


THE INTERSTATE CLAY PROD. CO. 
404 Arrott Bldg., Pittsburg 


LANCASTER LIME & SUPPLY CO. 
Lancaster 


McCRADY BROS., Braddock 


MENTZER-ROMBERGER MFG, CO. 
Harrisburg 


JACOB E. MYERS, Penn Station 
PEANERSY ANIA ant co. 
ie 


H. R. WEAVER, Wilkes-Barre 


PETER SHAFFER & SONS 
New Brighton 


GEORGE WALTER & SON, Butler, Pa. 
ED. VERO, Millvale, Pa. 


TEXAS 


W. A. ASKEW, Fuqua Bldg., Amarillo 
H. M. ABERNATHY, San Antonio 


FAIRCHILD LUMBER COMPANY 
Taylor 


FRASER BRICK CO. 
Sumpter Bldg., Dallas 


J. H, HAWLEY 
320-321 Security Bldg., Galveston 


J. IMHOFF & SON 
321 Ft. Worth Ave., Port Arthur 


NALLE & COMPANY 
601-623 E. 6th St., Austin 


THE NUECES BUILDERS SUP. CO. 
Lawrence St., Corpus Christi 


H. D. TAYLOR LUMBER CO. 
517 Preston Ave., Houston 


SEGUIN BRICK & TILE CO. 
Seguin 


TURNBOW LUMBER, Beaumont 


WICHITA FALLS BRICK & TILE CO. 
Wichita Falls. 


WASHINGTON 
AMERICAN FIRE BRICK CO. 
Spokane 
F. G. FOSTER CO., Hoquiam 
A. B. FOSSEEN & CO., North Yakima 
W. R. LEBO & CO., Aberdeen 


THE INTERSTATE CLAY PROD. CO. 
401 White Bldg., Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA 
SUBURBAN BRICK CO., Moundsyville 
G. M. WEST, Clarksburg 


WISCONSIN 


COOK & BROWN LIME CO., Oshkosh 
F. HURLBURT CO., Green Bay 


RICKETSON & SCHWARZ 
University Bldg., Milwaukee 


WALTER S. WOODS, La Crosse 


CANADA 

CHICK CONTRACTING CO., 

Windsor, Ontario 

EVANS, COLEMAN & EVANS, LTD. 
Victoria, B. C. Vancouver, B. C. 

RRUNO CLAY WORKS, LTD. 

Bruno, Sask. 
SHAVER & BEATTIE, 
Booth Bldg., Ottawa. 

SUN BRICK CO., LTD. 
Excelsior Life Bldg. Toronto 
WEBSTER & SONS, 

31 Wellington St., Montreal, Que. 


WEBSTER & SONS, 
79 Rue Dalhousie, Quebec, P. Q. 


— 


Manufacturing rights in open territory may be secured by reliable clay products manufacturers from the 
Denison Interlocking Tile Corporation, 518 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
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G-TILE 


Walls for the Modern School 


Fireproof 


Interlocking Tile is fireproof, 
not only because it will not burn 
itself, but because it will stop the 
spread of fire from room to room, 
and retains its supporting strength 
under severe fire tests. 


Easily Heated 


The many air spaces in the wall 
and the entire absence of through 
.mortar joints, prevents the con- 
duction of heat through the walls. 


Moisture Proof 


The mortar joints through which 
moisture seeps in the ordinary 
masonry wall are broken by air 
spaces which shut df the passage 
of moisture. 


Deadened to Sound 


The insulating properties of 
Interlocking Tile make it a non- 
conductor of sound and therefore 
ideal for interior partitions as well 
as exterior walls. 


Economical 


Repeated tests have shown that 
Interlocking Tile walls save from 
$1,000 to $4,000 over solid brick 


walls on schools of average size. 


Any. Desired Finish 


Face brick, stone or stucco are 
all used with equally good results 
on backing walls of Interlocking 
Tile. The. tile may be left ex- 
posed, with ‘no facing whatever. 


Write for Booklet on Schools 
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A magazine of information on Hollow Interlocking Tile construction. Address all com- 
munications to Editor, THE INTERLOCKER, 803 Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
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Interlocking Tile Schools 


VERY year for 
four years past, it 
has been our cus- 
tom in the Sep- 
tember INTER- 
LOCKER to show 
various. school 
buildings through- 
out the country in 
which Interlocking 
) Tile has been used. 

Each year the 
number of school 
buildings using this material is increas- 
ing, but since they are located in such 





widely separated sections, it is more or 
less difficult to secure good photographs 
of all of them. 


The school architecture of California 
has created more attention, perhaps 
than that of any section of the country, 
and the part that Interlocking Tile is 
playing in this development is shown in 
another article in this issue. In addi- 
tion to these buildings, we show here 
representative schools from eight other 
sections of the country. 


The San Angelo High School, at San 
Angelo, Texas, has walls of Interlocking 





SAN ANGELO HIGH SCHOOL, SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Ross & Cason, Waco, Architects 


Willike Bros., San Angelo, Contractors 


145,000 Interlocking Tile furnished by The Fraser Brick Co. 

















Tile faced with brick. These walls 
carry all floor and roof loads without 
the use of steel. An interesting point in 
connection with this building, is the sav- 
ing of $4,000.00 made by the use of In- 
terlocking Tile instead of common brick 
for backing up the exterior walls. A 
total of 145,000 Interlocking Tile were 
required for this operation. The build- 
ing is very attractive, in spite of its 
simplicity of line and is entirely in keep- 
ing with its purpose: 


Another school in which Interlocking 
Tile has been used is The Belleville High 
School, at Belleville, Texas. This build- 
ing was originally a two-story structure 
of very old fashioned design, and not 
only had its capacity been out-grown, 
but it was anything but attractive in 
appearance. The architects had a prob- 
lem on their hands ‘in doing anything 
with this building, but they found that 





BELLEVILLE HIGH SCHOOL 
Belleville, Texas 


Kuehne, Chasey & Giesecke, Austin, Texas 
: Architects 


J. T. Colleton, Belleviile, Contractor 
Tile furnished by The Fraser Brick Co. 
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through the use of Interlocking Tile, 
because of its light weight, the capacity 
of the building could be increased by 
adding a third floor, and be strong 
enough to carry a modern roof and fire 
wall; and then by the addition of some 
porches and vestibules, the building was 
An 


examination of the old building and cal- 


transformed into a modern one. 


culation of its foundation showed that 
it would not have been safe to put on a 
third floor of brick, consequently the use 
of Interlocking Tile gave them the one 
solution to their problem. 


Mr. J. 'T. Colleton, the contractor on 
this job, says in a letter to The Fraser 
Brick Co., under date of May 14th, 
“Anything I can do in favor of Inter- 
locking Tile, I will do, as I prefer them 
to brick.” 


That the people of California think 
well of Interlocking Tile for school work 
may be judged from the amount of it 
which has been used in this territory. 


The Inglewood News, Inglewood, Cal- 
ifornia, has the following to say on the 
‘Hyde Park School, illustration of which 


is shown herewith. 


‘Novel and artistic among the school 
building groups of Southern California 
is that which is now being erected at 
Hyde Park, consisting of five buildings 
which are being built at an approximate 
cost of $70,000. The plans and speci- 
fications were prepared by G. A. 
Howard, Jr. 
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TWO BUILDINGS, HYDE PARK SCHOOL GROUP 
G. A. Howard, Jr., Los Angeles, Architect 
H. M. Boward & Sons, Los Angeles, Contractors 
Tile furnished by The Los “ngeles Denison Block Co. 


The buildings are of the Tudor Eng- 
lish style. The ground plans form a 
half oval and the two extreme buildings 
are 350 feet apart. In the center of the 
group is located the administration 
building. This is a story and a half in 
height and contains an auditorium with 
a seating capacity of 500. There is 
also a kindergarten, work room, bicycle 
room and a library, which will be open 
to the public. The upper half-story 
contains two large study rooms, one of 
which will be an open-air room. This 
building also contains the principal’s 
office and a buffet kitchen. The other 
four buildings each contain two class 
rooms and are to be connected with 
spacious walks. 


It was the idea of the Hyde Park 
School Trustees, of which J. F. Nelson 
is President, in designing their school 
group in this manner, to secure as much 
of the open air for the pupils as pos- 
sible. Placing the class rooms in differ- 
ent buildings will allow the students 


plenty of breathing space. The grounds 
will be laid out in playgrounds and 
lawn. 


The Tudor English style fits well with 
the natural setting of the location. 
Each building, it is planned, will in time 
be covered with rambling vines and sur- 
rounded with flower beds. 


In speaking of the group President 
Nelson said, ‘we are going to make it 
embody the idea of sunshine and roses 
and make the group a place that will 
attract the children.’ The buildings will 
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BISHOP’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
La Jolla, Cal. 


Gill & Gill, Architects 
j R. P. Shields & Son, Contractors 
Tile furnished by The Los Angeles Denison 
Block Co. 
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Frank L. Packard, Columbus, Ohio, Architect 


The National Concrete Fireproofing Co.. 


Cleveland, O. 


Engineers and Contractors 


Webster School, at Wichita, Kansas, 
is of Interlocking Tile faced with brick 
with attractive trimmings of cut stone. 
6,500 Denison Interlocking Tile were 
used in the walls. 


In the same city, St. Anthony’s 
School is built along the same lines of 
construction. 7,250 Denison Interlock- 
ing Tile being used. 





SCHOOL 


SOMERVILLE JUNIOR HIGH 


Somerville, Mass. 
Walter T. Littlefield, Architect 
J. E. Locatelli Co., Contractors 
Tile furnished by The Pennsylvania Tile & 
Construction Co, 


Ashtabula, Ohio, also has a new high 
school costing over $200,000, which 
makes a splendid addition to that city’s 
school facilities. The Ashtabula Star 


and Beacon, says: 


“This is Ashtabula’s new high school 
building, dedication services for which 
are to be held this week. 


The new structure was erected at an 
approximate cost of $200,000 not in- 
cluding the architect’s fee of five per- 
cent, and it was put into use April 3 of 
this year for the first time. 


Approximately 60 rooms in all, the 
building is equipped to take care of the 
needs of Ashtabula for many years to 
come. None of the rooms now being 
used are filled, and there are several 
rooms which are not being used at all. 
This will allow for material expansion 
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VILLA AUGUSTINA ACADEMY, GOFFSTOWN, N. H. 


Wilfred E. Provost, Manchester, N, H., Architect 
F. T. Provost & Co., Manchester, N. H., General Contractors 


Tile furnished by The Pennsylvania Tile & Construction Co. 


of the student body during the next few 


years. 


The gymnasium and auditorium make 
the building as complete as any high 
school building in the country. With 
a seating capacity of 1,000 the audi- 
torium will be able to take care of school 
entertainments, lecture course numbers 
and public meetings, and the city has 
long needed a place for meetings and 


gatherings of such character.” 


Another parochial school of impor- 
tance is the Villa Augustina Academy, 


Goffstown, N. H. This is a monumen- 
tal structure. Over 100,000 Denison 


Interlocking Tile were used for backing 
of underpinning and exterior walls, and 
also for all interior walls. The exterior 
is trimmed in terra cotta and granite. 
The building is strictly fireproof con- 
struction, its floors being fireproof. 


Another New England school, is the 
Somerville Junior High School, at 
Somerville, Mass. This is also of In- 
terlocking Tile faced with brick and 


trimmed with cut stone. 


While these are only few of hundreds 
of schools which have been erected in the 
last year, they serve to show the adapt- 
ability of Interlocking Tile for this pur- 


pose, under all conditions. 


























FRONT VIEW SAN 


From the entrance a corridor leads to 
the men’s locker room in one story wing 
of building. Between the grill room and 
locker room is located the service por- 
tion of building, consisting of kitchen, 
pantries, servants’ dining room, etc. 
Directly under this is the basement 
where are located the heating and re- 
frigerating plants, cold storage rooms, 
ete. 

The men’s locker room, furnished 
with individual steel lockers, the shower 
baths and the golf shop are housed in 
the one story wing of building. On the 
axis of this wing and midway between 
it and the tennis courts is the swimming 
pool. An exterior stairway makes this 
pool easily accessible to the ladies’ 
locker room in second story. A semi- 
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ANTONIO COUNTRY CLUB 


circular pergola at end of pool gives a 
slight separation. The roof of one 
story wing will be a roof garden for out- 
door dances, ete. This is reached by 
stairs from ground and also connects 
to balcony in second story. A direct 
connection with kitchen facilitates the 
serving of refreshments. 

The suite of rooms for lady members, 
comprising a lounging room, locker and 
shower bath accommodations is located 
in second story of main building near 
one end and is completely separated ex- 
cept for the corridor leading to stairs at 
main entrance. The balance of the sec- 


ond story is devoted to ball room, main 
dining room and men’s smoking room, 
making possible a private dinner dance 
without interfering with the use of the 
rest of the building by other members. 





CONSTRUCTION VIEWS SAN 


ANTONIO COUNTRY CLUB 
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One-Story and Open-Air School 


Houses in California 
From an article in THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
By Wii1iam C. Hays 


The one-story and open-air school 
building, as recently developed in Cali- 
fornia, is no novelty. When, nearly 
two thousand years ago, young Saul of 
Tarsus journeyed up to Jerusalem to 
sit with others “at the feet of Gamaliel,” 
it was into an open-air school that he 
went to hear the distinguished Doctor 
of the Law. In the temple’s outer court 
Saul met with the free-born youth of 
his group, out in the open, under a vi- 
brant, clear Oriental sky. When, for a 
time, the weather conditions became less 
favorable, it was a simple matter to 
withdraw into the high portico which 
surrounded the court-yard, and which 
offered protection from storm or a too 
sultry sun. 


In Greece of classic times, there was 
a marked similarity to conditions as 
they exist in present-day California. 

It was out doors, in the shaded walks 
and large free spaces of the Academy, 
that Aristotle taught. 

For purposes of comparison it is en- 
lightening to bring together these an- 
tique equipments and our own Pacific 
Coast schools of similar type. 

Note the marked geological and cli- 
matic resemblances between the country 
along the eastern Mediterranean shore 
and the California seacoast lands. 

The temperature throughout the year 


varies but little. In summer there are 


a few days, perhaps ten of them, of con- 
siderable heat, and in winter about the 





BURBANK GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BURBANK, CALIF. 


Tuttle & Angel, Los Angeles, Architects 


H. E. Betz, Glendale, Contractor 


Tile furnished by The Los Angeles Denison Block Co. 
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Commend Interlocking Tile for Schools 
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BELMONT HIGH SCHOOL, BELMONT, MASS. 


Brainerd & Leeds, Boston, Architects 


Leighton-Mitchell Co., Boston, Contractors 


65,000 Denison Interlocking Tile for exterior and interior walls furnished by 
The Pennsylvania Tile & Construction Co. 


The Belmont High School, at Bel- 
mont, Mass., is the third large. school 
designed by Brainerd & Leeds, Archi- 
tects, of Boston, Mass. The other two 
buildings were the Stevens High School, 
at Claremont, N. H., and Howe High 
School, Billerica, Mass., both of which 
are shown in the September, 1916, IN- 
TERLOCKER. In these first two 
schools, Interlocking Tile was named as 
an alternate for other construction, but 
in the Belmont High School, Interlock- 
ing Tile was specified outright, a good 
indication of the high opinion these 
architects hold of Interlocking Tile as 
a wall building material. 


The contractors for the Belmont 


High School, Leighton-Mitchell Co., of 


Boston, have the following to say about 
its use: 
October 3, 1916. 
Pennsylvania Tile & Construction Co., 
201 Devonshire St., 


Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen : 


With reference to the use of Denison 
Interlocking Tile in the Belmont School, 
I believe without question, that this Tile 
is vastly superior to brick. 


I hope that in all future buildings I 
may be permitted to use this Tile with 
which I am confident of making a good 
saving over the cost of brick work. 


One point which, to me, seems fore- 
most as a qualification of this Tile, is 
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I can build 
better walls in shorter time with Deni- 
son Interlocking Tile than with brick. 
It is most satisfactory on account of the 


the speed of construction. 


saving of labor which I can vouch for, 
because of my personal supervision of 
this work. 

For carrying loads, this Tile has no 
equal because I have loaded trusses and 
steel girders on high walls made of Den- 
ison Tile and have not had the least 
sign of trouble with this Tile. 
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What proved an agreeable surprise 
was the small amount of breakage. 
Now, if we had used care in handling 
the material, I would expect it, but the 
Tile was dumped from carts and given 
no attention whatever. 

I will gladly answer any inquiry with 
regard to Denison Interlocking Tile. 

Yours truly, 


Dawson Co.Le, 
Supt. Leighton-Mitchell Co. 





“The Little Gray Home” 


Lewiston, Idaho, Aug. 14, 1917. 


Denison Tile Corporation, 
Cleveland. 


Gentlemen: 


I am sending you under separate 
cover, a photo of my “little gray Home 
in the west,” to convince you that it is 
not necessary for a poor man to think 
that Denison Hollow Tile is too good 
for him. 


The plan by the De Luxe Building 
Co., of California, was for a frame 
Bungalow, but with a little change to 
suit our ideas. We used your tile with 
the results shown, even to the railing on 
the’cement porch, the tile was used, cut- 
ting off one side of the whole tile for 
the bottom and a whole tile inverted for 
the top rail. Cement was filled in where 
it could be done and the entire rail 
stuccoed same as the house. 


The cold air inlets for the furnace 
were made with the corner blocks and 





tile, (the damaged ones were used) 
under the level of the floor, and the 
concrete floor made over the same, thus 
saving much room and the air pipes 
completely out of sight. 


The large porch posts are solid con- 
crete, the front porch and chimney are 
of brown sandstone and the foundation 
is of natural basalt rock. 


Tile purchased from American Fire 
Brick Co., of Spokane, Wash. 


Yours respectfully, 


J. Howarp Howe. 
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Banking on Interlocking Tile 





FIDELITY BANK AND TRUST CO. 
Miami, Fla. 


August Geiger, Architect 
M. Luther Hampton, Associate Architect 
St. John Construction Co., Gen. Contractors 
John B. Orr, Tile and Stucco Contractor 
22,000 Denison Interlocking Tile furnished 


by the Gamble & Stockton Co., through J. S. 
DeSilva, Miami. 





JAMAICA PLAIN TRUST CO. 
Boston, Mass. 
Keyes & Curtis, Architects 
McDonald Joslin, Contractor 


Tile furnished by The Pennsylvania Tile & 
Construction Co. 


Here are two very attractive small 
bank buildings, one in Miami, Fla., and 
the other in Boston, Mass. Both are 


built with walls of Denison Interlocking . 


Tile. * 


Mr. L. T. Highleyman is president of 
the Fidelity Bank & Trust Co., Miami, 


and having built his own beautiful resi-: 


dence of Interlocking Tile, was favorable 
to its use in the construction of the bank 


building. 


This bank building is somewhat un- 
usual in that it is faced with stucco. It 
is typical of the creative work being 
done by August Geiger, architect, and 
John B. Orr, nationally known tile and 
stucco contractor, who has executed 


many of Mr. Geiger’s designs. 


The Fidelity Bank & Trust Co. was 
opened December 15, 1916, and on 
March 15th had over $1,000,000.00 on 
deposit, although there were some five 
other banks with about $8,000,000.00 
deposits among them. This is a fair 
indication of the prosperity of the city 
of Miami. 


The Jamaica Plain. Trust Co., has 
backing walls of Denison Interlocking 
Tile faced with brick. 5,000 Tile in all 


were used for this operation. 
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Denison Interlocking Tile Manufacturers and Representatives 


Parties wishing additional information should write the nearest representative 





CALIFORNIA 
W. J. BAILEY, San Diego 
FUNSTEN CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
Sharon Bldg., San Francisco 
HOWARD COMPANY 
First and Market Sts., Oakland 
LOS ANGELES DENISON BLOCK CO. 
502 Frost Bldg., Los Angeles 
CANNON-PHILLIPS COMPANY 
920 Forum Bldg., Sacramento . 
CONNECTICUT 
THE WARNER-MILLER CO. 
Railroad Ave., New Haven 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HAMMETT FIREPROOFING CO. 
Washington 
FLORIDA 
CANFIELD CO., St. Augustine 
DADE LUMBER CO., West Palm Beach 
J. 8S. DeSILVA, Miami 
EAST COAST LUMBER & SUP. CO. 
Fort Pierce 
EAST COAST LUMBER & SUP. CO. 
Fort Lauderdale 
EAST COAST LUMBER & SUP. CO. 
Titusville 
GAMBLE _ & STOCKTON CO. 
106 West Bay St., Jacksonville 
I. W. PHILLIPS & CO. 
Tampa 
ILLINOIS 
DERING & OLIVER 
Peoria 
AUCUTT BROS. 
Aurora 
H. A. BLOCK FUEL CO. 
Rockford 
THE CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
G. ©. KENYON, Mt. Carroll 
M. C. LESCHER, Galesburg 
SPRINGFIELD BLDG, MATER’L CO. 


Springfield 
INDIANA 
INDIANA BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. 
765 Furniture Bldg., Evansville 
THE CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
Lemcke Annex, Indianapolis 
IOWA 
GEO. P. AND C. B. ANTHES 
113 Pine St., Ft. Madison 
KANSAS 
THE DENISON CLAY CO, 
Kellogg Bldg., Coffeyville 
RELIANCE BRICK CO. 
Wichita and Kansas City 
KENTUCKY 
P. BANNON PIPE CO. 
Louisville 
LOUISIANA 
A. D. MORRIS, Shreveport 
MASSACHUSETTS 
PENNSYLVANIA TILE & CON. CO. 


Boston 
MICHIGAN 
N. G. DeHAAS 
Harlow Block, Marquette 
STATES ENGINEERING CO. 
514 Free Press Bldg., Detroit 
MINNESOTA 
STANDARD SALT & CEMENT CO. 
237 Lake Ave., South, Duluth 
TWIN CITY BRICK CO. 
Capital Bank Bldg., St. Paul 


TWIN CITY BRICK CO. 
First National Soo Line Bldg, 
Minneapolis 
MISSOURI 


INTERSTATE CLAY PRODUCTS CO., 
Century Bldg., St. Louis. 


MONTANA 
WESTERN CLAY MNFG. CO. 
Helena 
NEBRASKA 
SUNDERLAND BROTHERS CO. 
Omaha 


NEW YORE 


AMERICAN CLAY & CEMENT CORP. 
German Ins. Bldg., Rochester 


AMERICAN CLAY PROD. CO., INO. 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 


AMERICAN aA WALL PL. CO. 
a 

BUFFALO BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. 
Buffalo 


A. M. COBBE BRICK & TILE CO. 
Jamestown 


DENISON TILE CORP’N, Syracuse 
ELMIRA BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. 
Elmira 


DRISCOLL BROTHERS & C©O., Ithaca 
S. M. HAMILTON CO., Dunkirk 


MITCHELL BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. 
Niagara Falls 


PARAGON PLASTER CO., Syracuse 


NORTH DAKOTA 
HEBRON FIRE_& PR. BRICK CO. 


Hebron 

OHIO 

THE BUILDING PRODUCTS CO. 
Toledo 


THE DERR-SHAFFER SALES CO. 
318 Ohio Bldg., Akron 


THE DELAWARE CLAY MFG. CO. 
Delaware 


GADDIS-HARRISON BRICK CO. 
905 Brunson Bldg., Columbus 


GADDIS-HARRISON BRICK CO. 
605-606 U. B. Bldg., Dayton 


THE INTERSTATE CLAY PROD. CO. 
518 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland 


LINIGER & BENNETT, Conneaut 


METROPOLITAN PAV. BRICK CO. 
Canton 


Cc. F. MILLER, Bedford 


THE OHIO CLAY CO. 
518 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland 


THE PURSELL GRAND CO. 
Cincinnati 


YOUNGSTOWN ICE CO., Youngstown 
ASHTABULA COAL CO., Ashtabula 
A. T. HILL, Willoughby 


THE MINGLEWOOD COAL CO. 
Wooster 


THE STEINER COAL CO., Canton 


THE STORAGE. TRAN. & SUP. CO, 
Warren 


THE VOEGELE BROS., Mansfield 
C. H. STOCKING, Painesville 
GENEVA MILLING CO., Geneva 


THE REITZ BROTHERS CO. 
First National Bank Bldg., Portsmouth 


8S. G. NESSLEY, Springfield 


OREGON 
FAIRMOUNT BRICK & TILE CO. 
Eugene 
MR. S. G. WARD 

925 Pacific St., Portland 
OKLAHOMA 

RELIANCE BRICK CO. 

Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


THE INTERSTATE CLAY PROD. CO. 
404 Arrott Bldg., Pittsburg 


LANCASTER LIME & SUPPLY CO. 
Lancaster 


McCRADY BROS., Braddock 
JACOB E. MYERS, Penn Station 
Sat ate ah As co. 
Tie 
H. R. WEAVER, Wilkes-Barre 


PETER SHAFFER & SONS 
New Brighton 


GEORGE WALTER & SON, Butler, Pa. 
ED. VERO, Millvale, Pa. 


NEW CASTLE LIME, BRICK & 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
New Castle 


HENRY HARRIS 
1118 Land & Title Bldg., Philadelphia 


McFARLAND SUPPLY COMPANY 


Greensburgh 
TEXAS 
W. A. ASKEW, Fuqua Bldg., Amarillo 


FAIRCHILD LUMBER COMPANY 
Taylor 


FRASER BRICK CO. 
cigs Bldg., Dallas 


H. HAWLEY 
320-321 devant Bldg., Galveston 


NALLE & COMPANY 
601-623 E. 6th St., Austin 


THE NUECES BUILDERS SUP. CO. 
308 Lawrence St., Corpus Christi 


H. D. TAYLOR LUMBER CO 
517 Preston Ave., Houston 


SEGUIN BRICK & TILE CO. 
Seguin 


TURNBOW LUMBER, Beaumont 


WICHITA FALLS BRICK & TILE CO. 
Wichita Falls. 


TURNBOW LUMBER CO., 
Port Arthur 


H. M. ABERNETHY, San Antonio 
WASHINGTON 
AMERICAN FIRE BRICK CO. 
Spokane 


Cc. S. BARLOW & SONS CO., Inc. 
‘acoma 


F, G. FOSTER CO., Hoquiam 
A. B. FOSSEEN & CO., North Yakima 
W. R. LEBO & CO., Aberdeen 


THE INTERSTATE CLAY PROD. CO. 
White Bldg., Seattle 


TACOMA TRADING COMPANY 
Tacoma 


WEST VIRGINIA 
SUBURBAN BRICK CO., Moundsyille 
G. M..WEST, Clarksburg 

WISCONSIN 

COOK & BROWN LIME CO., Oshkosh 

F. HURLBURT CO., Green Bay 
WISCONSIN FACE & FIRE BRICK 
OMPANY 


IP. 
Caswell Bldg., Milwaukee 
C. B. HOPKINS CoO., 
Fennimore, Wis. 
CLAY eee BUILDERS SUP- 
LY COMPANY 
Ratan Bank Bldg. Lacrosse 
CANADA a 
CHICK, CONTRACTING Cco., 
‘Windsor, Ontario 
EVANS,.\COLEMAN & EVANS, LTD. 
Victoria, B. C. Vancouver, B. C. 
BRUNO CLAY WORKS, LTD. 
Bruno, Sask, 
SHAVER & BEATTIE, 
Booth Bldg., Ottawa. 

SUN BRICK CO., LTD. 
Excelsior Life Bldg. Toronto 
WEBSTER & SONS, 

31 Wellington St., Montreal, Que. 


WEBSTER & SONS, 
79 Rue Dalhousie, Quebec, P. Q. 





Manufacturing rights in open territory may be secured by reliable clay products manufacturers from the 
Denison Interlocking Tile Corporation, 518 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
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What Can I Do? 


I can put my entire savings for the period of the 


war into Liberty Bonds. 

















I can pay, without complaint or evasion, every 
cent of tax. imposed upon me or my business, 
by my country’s war needs. 


I can give to the noble work of the Red Cross— 
not the money I can spare—but the money I need. 


I can bear every inconvenience, every disappoint- 
ment, yes, every sorrow that war brings, with the 
consciousness that our cause is right and the right 
must prevail. 


These things every American can do—no true American 
will do less. 





Pennsylvania Fireproofing Co. 
ERIE, PENNA. 
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War Service 


“What am I doing to help win the attempt, but if we live just as near nor- 


war?” mal as we can—work, eat, play and 


That is the question which every con- think our usual thoughts, we shall give 
scientious man must ask himself—today. t? the body the strength to meet the 
It is a question which measures the pres- Unusual demands. 






ent worth, not only of 
men, but of every organi- 
zation of men. 


War service does not 
necessarily mean military 
activity as the experience 
of our allies proves. En- 
tire nations, not merely 
armies are the units of 
modern warfare. Those 
who do not fight must first 
help to feed, clothe and 
arm those who do. ‘Those 
who cannot directly enter 
into these forms of work 
must simply do far more 
than their usual share to 


keep alive every process of | 


our normal national life. 
War is to the nation 
what tuberculosis or some 
other dread disease is to 
the human body. If we 
abandon all else and think 
of nothing but fighting the 
disease we shall die in the 








With this qualification in mind, the 
Denison Interlocking Tile organization 
has tried to take inventory of its war 
service. Many of its members have 
gone into the active service to make, if 
necessary, the supreme sacrifice 
for their country. Others are 
doing their share of the organi- 
zation work which the war has 
placed on business men. All are 
contributing through their labor 
to the building of armories, 
warehouses, munition fac- 
tories, and the thousands 
of buildings required to 
prepare a peaceful nation 
for war. 


Just what this organiza- 
tion is doing, this October 
INTERLOCKER reviews 
in detail—not that we feel 
that it is enough but 
rather to show the ways in 
which we can serve, and if 
possible to find other op- 


portunities for war service. 
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The Yale Artillery Armory 
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THE YALE ARTILLERY ARMORY 
New Haven, Conn. 


Donated to Yale University by A. C. Goodyear, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Lansing, Bley and Lyman, Buffalo, Architects 


Sperry & Treat Co., New Haven, Contractors 


Tile furnished by the American Clay Products Co., Inc., through 
Warner-Miller Co., of New Haven 


Although America has been at war 
only a short time, the American college 
is already playing a most important 
part. Men from American colleges 
have made enviable records in the Am- 
bulance Corps, in the Transport Serv- 
ice, and in the Aeroplane forces of the 
French and our other allies. 


Long before the United States had 
entered on active participation in the 
war, many of the colleges had com- 
menced to prepare for the intensive 
training of. their students in modern 
warfare so that they might be qualified 
to bear the responsibility which their 
education demanded, in case the country 
was plunged into war. 


The Yale Artillery Armory was 
built for the purpose of training stu- 
dents at Yale University in the artillery 
branch of military service. The course 


was planned to qualify these men for 
officers in the artillery of the United 
States Army. 


It is now the intention to have a spec- 
ial department for this purpose in the 
course of study, and a regular army offi- 
cer located at New Haven, will be a 
member of the Yale Faculty and will 
act as instructor in artillery service. 
The United States Government will fur- 
nish complete equipment, consisting of 
guns and other material necessary. 


The Yale Artillery Armory was do- 
nated to the University by Mr. A. C. 
Goodyear of Buffalo. The plans were 
prepared by Lansing, Bley and Lyman 
of Buffalo, and Mr. Lyman is in immed- 
iate charge of the work. The contrac- 
tors are Sperry & Treat Co., of New 
Haven. 


The first illustration gives a good idea 
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YALE ARTILLERY ARMORY, MAIN BUILDING, BEFORE APPLICATION OF STUCCO 


of the Armory in relation to the other 
buildings on the campus. This view is 
taken from the west and at the left may 
be seen the famous Yale Bowl, where 
all of the athletic contests are staged. 
Just beyond the Armory, at the right, 
are the tents of the 2nd Regiment, Con- 
necticut National Guard, in camp at 
this point. 


The Armory measures 221 feet by 
163 feet and consists of drill hall, with 





wings on either side which provide 
storage for guns, stores and equipment. 
There is also a “U” shaped stable for 
housing the horses used in the school. 
This stable has accommodations for 128 
horses and has a total length of 844 feet. 


All the walls of the Armory and 
stable are built of Denison Interlocking 
Tile and are laid up 12 inches thick. 
The exterior of the Armory is to be 
stucooed. The wall blocks are so made 


YALE ARTILLERY ARMORY, MAIN BUILDING, AFTER APPLICATION OF STUCCO 














FRONT VIEW OF ARMORY SHOWING 
THE BUTTRESSES BUILT OF 
INTERLOCKING TILE 
that the interior of the wall will be per- 
fectly smooth, without any grooves. 
The original intention was to paint these 
walls inside, however, they present such 
an attractive appearance that it is pos- 
sible they will be left as they now 
stand, without any covering of any sort. 

60,000 Interlocking Tile were used on 
this work, this being the equivalent of 
about 600,000 brick, as the tile used 
were the large size, 10 x 12 inches on 
the larger face. 

One noteworthy feature of the work 
was the buttresses or piers built on the 
outside of the walls. These buttresses 
were absolutely perpendicular and have 
been perfectly worked out in the Inter- 
locking Tile. All corners are sharp and 
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FRONT VIEW OF ARMORY AFTER 
APPLICATION OF STUCCG 


true, and a perfect bond was obtained 
between the buttresses and the curtain 
walls as well as throughout the but- 
tresses themselves. This bond would 
have been impossible with any other type 
of tile save Interlocking. 

The buttresses measured 3 feet by 2 
feet at the base. Fred Noel, an expert 
in Interlocking Tile construction, was 
engaged by the contractors for special 
work on this Armory and the fine mas- 
onry work is attributed to his skill in 
the handling of the material. 

From this building there will go forth 
into the service of their country, men 
who will uphold the Yale traditions on 
the field of battle, as they have in the 
other fields of human endeavor. 





ARTILLERY ARMORY, STABLE BUILDING 
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War Buildings 


Some idea of the extent to which In- This is by no means a complete list, as 
terlocking Tile has figured in war in- much of the most important work is be- 
dustry may be gathered from the follow- ing secretly erected and it is forbidden, 
ing list of buildings which have directly by order of the government, to publish 


to do with prosecution of the war. any information concerning it. 
INTERLOCKING TILE 
Bumping OwNER Location FournisHep By 
Artillery Armory........... Male: UIMIVersity a: siss st seta New Haven...... Warner-Miller Co., 

See Page 2 New Haven 

Chemical Factory.........., Grasselli Chemical Co........ East Chicago..... Clay Products Co., 
Indianapolis 
Munitions Storage.......... U. S. Govt. Arsenal........ Honolulu.........Cannon-Phillips Co., 

See Page 7 Sacramento 
Anti-Toxin Farm.......... University of Toronto...... MOPORG css Soe n Sun Brick Co., 

See Page 6 Toronto 
Munitions Plant............ ies. DuPoat Companys isi cscs) vas p vac Clay Products Co. 
Bemol: PIaht; oo is0o6s As Indiana Steel Co........... Gary, Ind 2.56 oa Clay Products Co. 
AMON ose ot oa 8 ck ees veto tate Of MAGS. ss siex's ee Woburn, Mass..... Penn. Tile & Const. Co. 

See Mirch, 1917 
11 Warehouses, 2 Magazines. U. S. Govt. Navy Yard..... Bremerton, Wash. .Denison Interlocking 

Tile Corpn., Seattle 
APSHA). coc cary eine eee State of Washington....... Cosgrove, Wash. ...Denison Interlocking 

See March, 1917 Tile Corpn., Seattle 
Armory (Duval)........... State of Florida............ Jacksonville, Fla. ..Gamble & Stockton Co. 

See March, 1917 
Arsenal Warehouse......... U. S. Government.......... San Antonio....... Fraser Brick Co. 
Bala rete nna ek Gisholt Machine Co......... Madison, Wis..... Clay Products Co. 
Munitions Storage.......... League Island Navy Yard... Philadelphia...... Penn. Fireproofing Co. 
Armory Building........... U. S. Government.......... Maryland......... Penn. Fireproofing Co. 
Foundry and Machine Shop. Sloan Ship Building Co...... Olympia, Wash....Denison Interlocking 

Tile Corpn., Seattle 
NBME sie hace a Cie ga haan ine Boeing Airplane Co........ Seattle, Wash...... Denison Interlocking 
Tile Corpn., Seattle 
Powder: Dryery oo) icici ces Kanite Powder Co......... Seattle, Wash...... Denison Interlocking 
Tile Corpn., Seattle 
Brsetal oor cute yearned Canadian Government...... Lindsay, Ont...... Sun Brick Co. 
Barracks. sabes coe eee ses U. S. Government.......... San Pedro, Cal....Los Angeles Denison 
Block Co. 
WIMONY Geos es oe State of Connecticut....... Brantford, Conn...Warner-Miller Co. 
Armory ere rae State of Connecticut....... Torrington, Conn.. Warner-Miller Co. 
Machine Shop.............. Capital City Iron Works...Olympia, Wash....Denison Interlocking 


Tile Corpn., Seattle 
APMOLY orcs oy ose eae wee State of California......... Stockton, Cal...... Cannon-Phillips Co. 
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Toronto Anti-Toxin Farm 
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ANTI-TOXIN FARM, UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
Toronto, Canada 
Tile furnished by the Sun Brick Co., Ltd., Toronto 


The production of anti-toxin for com- 
bating tetanus, or lock-jaw, spinal 
meningitis, and other fatal diseases, has 
been a very great factor in the present 
war. 

Colonel A. E: Gooderham, a member 
of the Board of Governors of Toronto 
University became greatly interested in 
this question early in the war, and, as a 
result, gave to the University of Tor- 
onto, a farm where these toxins are now 


produced. 


The gift, consisting of fifty acres of 
farm land, together with the beautiful 
buildings, cost a total of some $50,000. 

The serum, as many readers will know, 
is produced by first inoculating horses 
with the germ of the disease, then after 
the germs have had time to begin their 
work, the horses are bled, and from this 
blood are obtained serums necessary for 
the treatment of that particular disease. 


The buildings are necessarily models 
of cleanliness. The walls are of Inter- 
locking Tile and the stables are wains- 
cotted to considerable height with en- 
amelled brick and the floors are solid 
concrete, giving a building which can be 
thoroughly washed and kept perfectly 
clean. The walls of the building are of 





Interior view showing enamelled brick in 
the stables 
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Interlocking Tile with stucco exterior. 
This tile has been used before for build- 
ings of this identical sort. The air 
spaces in the tile and the absence of 
through mortar joints provide an insula- 
tion which keeps the building at an even 
temperature, essential both to the ani- 
mals and to the serums produced. 


The building contains stables, a large 
room for operating room, which is as 
carefully equipped as that of any hos- 
pital and a storage room where the 
serums are kept away from light and 
kept at an even temperature. 


This little Toronto farm is “doing its 
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bit”? to combat the inroads of disease 
which have destroyed more armies than 
enemy’s shells. 





Drawing the blood from the horse. Two gal- 
lons of blood can be taken from the animal 
per month, without injury 





Interlocking Tile Munitions Storage 


The new buildings for storage of 
munitions at Ft. Shafter Arsenal, Hono- 
lulu, are constructed of Denison Inter- 
locking Tile. These tile were loaded on 
cars at Sacramento, and shipped to San 
Francisco, then transported to steamers 
and shipped to the island. 1,400 tons 
of material were used for this purpose. 

' Lord-Young Engineering Co., of 
Honolulu, are the general contractors in 
charge of the work. Charles Miles, of 
Sacramento, is the masonry contractor. 
Four of the buildings are now completed. 

Major Mettler, in charge of the Ord- 
nance Department at Honolulu, is very 
well pleased with Interlocking Tile for 
this work. 


While on a visit of inspection in 


August he stated that the government 
used Interlocking Tile because the 
climate of Honolulu is hot and damp and 
they felt that Interlocking Tile would 
keep the interior of the building cool and 
dry, which is very necessary in the stor- 
age of munitions. Furthermore, in case 
of an explosion, Major Mettler stated 
that the tile would be blown in small 
pieces, where solid masonry or con- 
crete walls would be projected through 
the air in solid pieces with much greater 
loss of life and destruction to other 
buildings. 


We are not able, should we so desire, 
to show photographs of these govern- 
ment buildings. 
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SPOKANE STREET PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 
Property of The Port of Seattle Commission 
Designed by Commission Engineers 


There is a large, well lighted office on The warehouse is insulated and refrig- 
the Whatcom side of the building.” erating machinery can be installed at 


The Public Fruit Storage Warehouse “"Y time, 

on Spokane St., has been developed with The most significant result obtained in 
a special view to handling the enormous — using Interlocking Tile in these buildings 
fruit output of Eastern Washington was the reduction of insurance rates. 
and to provide adequate storage space The rates for insurance per $100 of 
at a minimum charge so placed that value in the three warehouses above men- 
oversea vessels can take it on quickly. tioned is on an average of 4634 cents, 
The facilities afforded by this warehouse while in the other warehouses erected by 
will enable Washington fruit growers to the same Port Commission, using gal- 
ship fruit to Australia, Atlantic Coast vanized iron construction, the average 
cities and Europe. rate is $1.37. 





Denison Interlocking Tile Corp’n Takes Over 
Interstate Clay Products Co. | 


The Denison Interlocking Tile Century Bldg., St. Louis, Missouri. 


Corp’n., on October 1, 1917, took over j 
the business of The Interstate Clay in Apeatt Bldg., Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Products Co., and will operate their of- 
fices at the following points: The above changes will in no way 
518 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. affect territory other than that for- 


401 White Bldg., Seattle, Washing-- merly covered by The Interstate Clay 
ton. Products Co. 
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GEO. WARNSDORFER F, D. 


After all, the greatest service is that 
of the men who will do the actual fight- 
ing. Others may give up their time, 
their money, or pursuit of their business, 
but the man who enters actual military 
service offers to sacrifice his life and 


Name 
AMERICAN CLAY PRODUCTS Co. 
George Warnsdorfer Yard Foreman 
BUFFALO BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. 
Malcolm C. Wail 
Richard J. Schopperle 
Dusene Mie: Menony iiss site ec dawisicla vais 
THE CLAY PRODUCTS CoO. 











Engineer . 
GAMBLE & STOCKTON CoO. 
RATIe wee ie -».Salesman ..... 


DENISON INTERLOCKING TILE CORP. 
Seattle, Office 












OHIO CLAY CO. 
Leonard Denison ..........Supt. of Plants 


SUN BRICK CoO., Ltd. 
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Former Position 


Fis As TROROTE Eo Seicherc gic wraitiene Sales Manager .... 
Harry MacKenzie ......... Master Mechanic ... 
FRASER BRICK CO, 

Fi: Di BABU RR ew ic eier ee otk cere 






Sir H. M. Pellatt..............0¢05 Director..... 
P. W. Green... wares »-Engineer ........ 
Rp SE WSO 560 y bc Siege «ars Vice President ... 









BATES 


B. J. CHAMBLIN 


Interlocking Tile Men in the Service 


while only one in twenty actually makes 
the sacrifice, the resolution to do so, es- 
pecially in the present conflict, requires 
an unusual degree of courage. 

The following Interlocking Tile men 
are now in the service of their country: 


Branch of Military Service 


Officers’ Reserve Corps, Wrightstown, N. J. 


ooeeseeeeeAviation Corps 
seeeeeeeeseOrdnance Department 
+eeeeeeee+eAmbulance Corps 


Captain, Ordnance Department 
....U. S. Engineer Corps 


Assistant Sales Manager. Field Artillery, Camp Funston, Texas 


.....Coast Artillery, Ft. Winthrop, San Francisco 


Officers’ Training Camp, Ft. Oglethorp, Ga, 


A, WN Camerones. hoe es soe Stenographer ........... 2nd Washington Infantry 
W. C. Morse...... i Ema .Manager of Factory.....Captain, Washington Coast Artillery 
A Fe BORB sivas sae atntere oe Branch Manager ....... Officers’ Reserve Corps, Lieutenant 


. Aide to Major Glenn, Chillicothe, Ohio 


.. Brigadier General, Canadian Army 
.. Lieutenant, Canadian Army 
Colonel, Canadian Army 
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The Tacoma Smelting Co. Buildings 





POWER HOUSE, TACOMA SMELTING CO., TACOMA, WASH. 
Tile furnished by the Denison Interlocking Tile Corp., Seattle 


Probably no other company engaged 
in any phase of war supply work has 
used Interlocking Tile to a greater ex- 
tent than The Tacoma Smelting Co., 





REFINERY No. 2, THE TACOMA SMELTING 
Co., TACOMA WASH. 
Refinery No. 1 is shown in the December, 1915, 
issue of THE INTERLOCKER 
Tile furnished by the Denison Interlocking Tile 
Corp., Seattle * 


which is a branch’ of The American 
Smelting and Refining Co. 


This company has erected in all, nine 
large plants for which Interlocking Tile 
has been used in all exterior walls. 


The manner in which these walls are 
worked out in the exposed tile is shown 
in the photographs. The two lower 
stories are usually constructed with walls 
12 inches thick, while the walls above 


that point are 8 inch walls. 


The Interlocking Tile bonds together 
so thoroughly in the walls that it makes 
an ideal building for factory purposes 
and without stucco or brick facing, 
makes the most economical fireproof fac- 
tory that it is possible to build. 


The construction work on the build- 
ings is under the general charge of 
H. Y. Walker, the manager, G. M. 
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Kerr, superintendent, and Chief En- 
gineer Bergerson, and the tile has been 
erected by the Northwest Brick & Tile 
Construction Co. and furnishes one of 
the most attractive examples of exposed 
tile construction that we have ever 
shown in THE INTERLOCKER. 


The Interlocker 


= 


enecnnee ee 
€.1.0U PONT DE Nemours & COMPANY 
BamKeoace, Wisconsin 


ENOINEERING DEPARTMENT 


he 
isi? 
Mr. N.G.De Haas, 
Marquette,Mich., 
Dear Sir: 

I have your letter of September 5th requesting @ 
photograph of the buildings that we erected with Denison 
Interlocking Tile, which was furnished by you last fall. 

In reply would state that it is very much against the 
policies of thie Company to allow any photographs of any 
part of any of our operating plants to be in the possess- 
ion of any outside party, It will therefore be impose- 
ible for me to send you s photograph of these buildings, 

I regret very much that this is the case but under 
the circumstences,I have no other alternative. 

Very truly yours, 
ENGI! NG DEPARTMENT 


G¥B-IR Assi it ineer, 


Little did the humble editor of THE 
INTERLOCKER think that the provis- 
ions of the Censorship Bill would ever 
reach to his own modest publication. 

However, the present issue of THE 
INTERLOCKER bears witness to the 
fact that our Government does not pro- 
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REFINERY No. 3, THE TACOMA SMELTING 
BO, TACOMA, WASH 
Tile furnished by the Denison Interlocking Tile 
Corp., Seattle 


and the Censor 


pose to leave open the slightest avenue 
through which useful information could 
come into the possession of the enemy. 


Many buildings which are most im- 
portant and most interesting, from a 
construction point of view, cannot be re- 
produced in these pages, because the 
Government has forbidden the photo- 
graphing of these buildings. Others we 
are not even permitted to mention. 


The splendid support which every 
manufacturer is giving to the Govern- 
ment in maintenance of secrecy regard- 
ing Government operations is illustrated 
by -the accompanying letter from. The 
KE. I. DuPont DeNemours Co. 


If this issue of THE INTERLOCK- 
ER lacks in interest because of the ab- 
sence of photographs, we trust that it 
will not work harm to the cause it repre- 
sents. The least we can do is to refrain 
from the publication of anything which 
might harm our common cause in any 


way, no matter how trifling. 





Steel and iron are the sinews of the 
nation at war. He who can save a ton 
of such material is rendering an invalu- 
able aid to the country. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, composed of its leading 
business men, says in a recent war bulle- 
tin: 


“Tron and steel should be used only 
when the requirement is unavoidable. 
Construction and development work re- 
quiring steel should be postponed where- 
ever possible.” 


pr 


HOTEL STATLER, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Geo. B. Post & Sons, Architects 
James L. Stuart, Builder 
3,000 tons of steel frame were saved by using 
Interlocking Tile in this building, 
instead of common brick 
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Saving Steel a Patriotic Duty 
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MT. ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Wm. P. Ginther, Akron, Ohio, Architect 
Allen Smith Co., Buffalo, Contractors 


A seven story wall bearing building with all 
loads carried on the Interlocking Tile walls 


This might seem to indicate that he 
who has been planning a building with 
structural steel in it, should put this 
building off until after the war. This is 
not necessarily the case. 


Cass Gilbert, the famous New York 
architect, says: “There are hundreds 
of buildings erected in this country 
every year which could be erected with- 
out steel and in hundreds the amount of 
steel could be greatly reduced. Prac- 
tically all buildings of moderate height 
can be erected without the use of large 
quantities of structural steel.” 


There are today many builders either 
waiting for steel, or abandoning build- 
ing entirely because it would require this 
material. In the majority of cases this 
is useless. 


Buildings up to five and seven stories 
high can be built—many of them have 
been built—without the use of any 
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Titsworth on Advisory Commis- 
sion, National Council of Defense 


Mr. H. H. Titsworth, president of 
The Clay Products Co., and director of 
the Denison Interlocking Tile Corpora- 
tion, is serving as a member of the Ad- 
visory Council of the National Council 
of Defense. 


Mr. Titsworth is Vice Chairman of 
the Storage Committee which deals with 
one of the vital questions of the war and 
is one of the most important committees 
of the Advisory Council. 


palo 








ince 





structural steel frame whatever. All of 
the weight being borne on walls of Inter- 
locking Tile. 


Mt. St. Mary’s Hospital in Niagara 
Falls is the best known example of this. 
It is a seven story wall bearing building 
with all walls of Interlocking Tile. Or- 
dinarily this building would have called 
for a good many tons of structural steel, gp. soHN’s HOSPITAL, CLEVELAND, OHIO | 
but the ‘architect, Wm. P. Ginther, of Five story building with all loads carried on 

t z Interlocking Tile walls instead of steel | 
Akron, Ohio, says that the total load im- frames 


; Ls gnc: Reape! Seed aig! . resulted in a total saving of 8000 tons 

‘chook ob meat: ee ate Ae of steel, in addition to the saving in time 

: ; Bice i i the walls. 

more than one-seventeenth part of the co Sonera — laying a ete 

tested carrying capacity of the tile eee ee eee 

: y 8 i‘ diese : to serve his country will do well to make 

Even 0 buildings, where structural a careful investigation of Interlocking 

steel me orcoat es : ese ahi a te Tile, and especially with reference to 
amount of it can be made by using In- 


i esi ! the steel which its use will save. 
terlocking Tile instead of common brick. 


i Note—The advertisement on page 16 is appear- 
In the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, O., it ing in THE LITERARY DIGEST, for October 13, 
was estimated that fifty pounds per and in THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. for 


: . November, urging the saving of steel as a national 
square foot in wall load was saved, which policy among 1,000,000 influential men. 



















Save Steel in 
Building Walls 


Hospitals, schools, factories and 
other buildings 5 to 7 stories 
high have been constructed of 
Interlocking Tile, thus saving 
the high cost and delay occa- 
sioned by the use of steel. 


INTERLOC 


These tile interlock and bond together 
so thoroughly that they are actually 
stronger against sidewise pressure than a 
wall of solid brick. 


The drawing shows how the vertical 
webs or partitions in each tile always 
come directly over those in the tile below 
with a good, full mortar bed between, 
thus giving the greatest possible support- 
ing strength. 


















Partitions always directly over 
‘each other — giving greatest 
‘possible supporting 
strength. 

























Same tile builds 
walls any thick- 
ness. This is | 


8-inch wall 7 




























Plaster direct 
on tile—no fur- 
ring necessary. 






Higher buildings, such as hotels and 
office buildings, have saved thousands of 
tons of steel frame because the tile wall 
only weighs half as much as solid brick, 






















Every mortar 
joint interrupt- 
ed by air pocket 





which prevents {# 
conduction of 

heat, cold or 
moisture. 


Use Interlocking Tile and save the steel 
for war work—it is reasonable economy 
and a patriotic duty. 









Write for data on Interlocking Tile. 












Honeycombed 
with individual § 
air spaces 
which make 











Denison Interlocking Tile 













Corporation seainst neat 
518 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, O. 







31 Factories 120 Sales Offices 





12-inch wall 
built of the 
same tile. 
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Denison Interlocking Tile Manufacturers and Representatives 


Parties wishing additional information should write the nearest representative 





CALIFORNIA 
W. J. BAILEY, San Diego 


FUNSTEN CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
Sharon Bldg., San Francisco 


HOWARD COMPANY 
First and Market Sts., Oakland 


LOS ANGELES DENISON BLOCK CO. 
502 Frost Bldg., Los Angeles 


CANNON-PHILLIPS COMPANY 
920 Forum Bldg., Sacramento 
CONNECTICUT 
THE WARNER-MILLER CO. 
Railroad Ay., New Haven 
DISTRICT OF COLUMEIA 
HAMMETT FIREPROOFING CO. 
Washington 
FLORIDA 


CANFIELD CO., St. Augustine 
DADE LUMBER CO., West Palm Beach 


J. 8. DeSILVA, Miami 


EAST COAST LUMBER & SUP. CO. 
Fort Pierce 


EAST COAST LUMBER & SUP. CO. 
Fort Lauderdale 


EAST COAST LUMBER & SUP. CO. 
Titusville 


GAMBLE & STOCKTON CO. 
106 West Bay St., Jacksonville 


I. W. PHILLIPS & CO. 
Tampa 


ILLINOIS 
DEERING & OLIVER, Peoria 

H. A. BLOCK FUEL CO., Rockford 
THE CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
175 West Jackson Blyd., Chicago 


INDIANA 


INDIANA BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. 
765 Furniture Bldg., Evansville 


THE CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
Lemcke Annex, Indianapolis 
IOWA 


HYDRAULIC PRESS BRICK CO. 
Davenport 


ANTHES BROS., Ft. Madison 
KANSAS 


THE DENISON CLAY CO. 
Kellogg Bldg., Coffeyville 


RELIANCE BRICK CO. 
Wichita and Kansas City 


KENTUCKY 
P. BANNON PIPE CO., Louisville 
LOUISIANA 
A. D. MORRIS, Shreveport 
MASSACHUSETTS 
PENNSYLVANIA TILE & CON. CO. 
Boston 
MICHIGAN 
N. G. DeHAAS 
Harlow Block, Marquette 
STATES ENGINEERING CO, 
514 Free Press Bldg., Detroit 
MINNESOTA 
STANDARD SALT & CEMENT CO. 
237 Lake Ave., South, Duluth 
TWIN CITY BRICK CO. 
Capital Bank Bldg., St. Paul 


TWIN CITY BRICK CO. 
First National Soo Line Bldg. 
Minneapolis 


H. J. WILLIS, Winona 
MISSOURI 


DENISON INTERLOCKING TILE 
CORP., Century Bldg., St. Louis 


MONTANA 
WESTERN CLAY MNFG. CO. 
Helena 
NEBRASKA 
SUNDERLAND BROTHERS CO. 
Omaha 


NEW YORK 


AMERICAN CLAY & CEMENT CORP. 
German Ins. Bldg., Rochester 
AMERICAN CLAY PROD. CO., INC. 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 
AMERICAN HARD WALL PL. CO. 
Utica 
BUFFALO BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. 
Buffalo 


A, M. COBBE BRICK & TILE CO. 
Jamestown 


DENISON TILE CORP’N, Syracuse 
ELMIRA BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. 
Elmira 
DRISCOLL BROTHERS & CO., Ithaca 
8. M. HAMILTON CO., Dunkirk 


MITCHELL BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. 
Niagara Falls 


PARAGON PLASTER CO., Syracuse 
NORTH DAKOTA 
HEBRON FIRE & PR. BRICK CO. 


Hebron 
OHIO 
THE BUILDING PRODUCTS CO. 
Toledo 


THE DERR-SHAFFER SALES CO. 
318 Ohio Bldg., Akron 


THE DELAWARE CLAY MFG. CO. 
Delaware 


GADDIS-HARRISON BRICK CO. 
905’ Brunson Bldg., Columbus 


GADDIS-H \RRISON BRICK CO, 
605-606 L. B. Bldg., Dayton 


DENISON INTERL’K’G TILE CORP. 
518 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland 


LINIGER & BENNETT, Conneaut 


METROPOLITAN PAV. BRICK CO. 
Canton 


Cc. F. MILLER, Bedford 


THE OHIO CLAY CO., 
518 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland 


THE PURSELL GRAND CO. 
Cincinnati 


YOUNGSTOWN ICE CO., Youngstown 
ASHTABULA COAL CO., Ashtabula 
A. T, HILL, Willoughby 


THE MINGLEWOOD COAL CO. 
Wooster 


THE STEINER COAL CO., Canton 


THE STORAGE TRAN. & SUP. CO. 
Warren 


THE VOEGELE BROS., Mansfield 
C. H. STOCKING, Painesville 
GENEVA MILLING CO., Geneva 


THE REITZ BROTHERS CO. 
First National Bank Bldg., Portsmouth 


8. G. NESSLEY, Springfield 
OREGON 
FAIRMOUNT BRICK & TILE CO. 
Eugene 
MR. S. G. WARD 

925 Pacific St., Portland 
OKLAHOMA 

RELIANCE BRICK CO. 

Oklahoma City and Tulsa 
PENNSYLVANIA 


DENISON INTERL’K’G TILE CORP. 
404 Arrott Bldg., Pittsburg 


LANCASTER LIME & SUPPLY CO. 
Lancaster 


McCRADY BROS., Braddock 
JACOB E. MYERS, Penn Station 
RUNS EEE eee co. 
Tie 


H. R. WEAVER, Wilkes-Barre 


PETER SHAFFER & SONS 
New Brighton 


GEORGE WALTER & SON, Butler, Pa. 
ED. VERO, Millvale, Pa. 
NEW CASTLE LIME, BRICK & 


SUPPLY COMPANY 
New Castle 


HENRY HARRIS 
1118 Land & Title Bldg., Philadelphia 
McFARLAND SUPPLY COMPANY 


Greensburgh 
TEXAS 
W. A, ASKEW, Fuqua Bldg., Amarillo 
FAIRCHILD LUMBER CO., Taylor 


FRASER BRICK CO. 
Sumpter Bldg., Dallas 


J. H. HAWLEY 
320-321 Security Bldg., Galveston 
NALLE & COMPANY 
601-623 E. 6th St., Austin 


THE NUECES BUILDERS SUP. CO. 
308 Lawrence St., Corpus Christi 


H. D. TAYLOR LUMBER CO. 
517 Preston Ave., Houston 


SEGUIN BRICK & TILE CO., Seguin 
TURNBOW LUMBER, Beaumont 


WICHITA FALLS BRICK & TILE CO. 
Wichita Falls 


TURNBOW LUMBER CO. 
Port Arthur 


H. M. ABERNETHY, San Antonio 
WASHINGTON 


AMERICAN FIRE BRICK CO. 
Spokane 


Cc. S. BARLOW & SONS CO., INC. 
Tacoma 


F. G. FOSTER CO., Hoquiam 
A. B. FOSSEEN & CO., North Yakima 
W. R. LEBO & CO., Aberdeen 
DENISON INTERL’K’G TILE CORP. 
401 White Bldg., Seattle 
WEST VIRGINIA 


SUBURBAN BRICK CO., Moundsville 
G. M. WEST, Clarksburg 


WISCONSIN 
COOK & BROWN LIME CO., Oshkosh 
F. HURLBURT CO., Green Bay 
WISCONSIN FACE & FIRE BRICK 
COMPANY 


Caswell Bldg., Milwaukee 
Cc. B. HOPKINS CO., Fennimore, Wis. 
CLAY PRODUCTS BUILDERS SUP- 


PLY COMPANY 
Batavian Bank Bldg., Lacrosse 


WILBUR LUMBER CO., Waukesha 
CANADA 
CHICK CONTRACTING CO. 
Windsor, Ontario 
EVANS. COLEMAN & EVANS, LTD. 
Victoria, B. C. Vancouver, B. C, 
BRUNO CLAY WORKS, LTD. 
Bruno, Sask. 
SHAVER & BEATTIE 
Booth Bldg., Ottawa 
SUN BRICK CO., LTD. 
Excelsior Life Bldg., Toronto 
WEBSTER & SONS 
31 Wellington St., Montreal, Que. 


WEBSTER & SONS 
79 Rue Dalhousie, Quebec, P. Q. 


ee 


Manufacturing rights in open territory may be secured by reliable clay products manufacturers from the 
Denison Interlocking Tile Corporation, 518 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
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The Clay Products Co., Indianapolis 
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HATEVER happens in 
war times, buildings such 
as these most go on. 


They are as essential to win- 
ning the war as munitions fac- 
tories, and their usefulness will 


continue for years after peace : 





has come. 


To construct these buildings 
in the most economical way 
and make them render the max- 
imum service, there is one 
material which should be used 
in the walls — 





Interlocking 
Tile 





WORKMAN’S HOMES 





Pennsylvania Fireproofing Co. 
ERIE, PENNA. 
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A magazine of information on Hollow Interlocking Tile construction. Address all com- 
munications to Editor, THE INTERLOCKER, 803 Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


DECEMBER 1917—JANUARY 1918 





The Real Start of Interlocking Tile 
in the Northwest 


The growth of any business is re- 
plete with stories of unusual human in- 
terest if the facts about the business 
were only known. Too often conditions 
keep organizations from telling the in- 
teresting stories of their growth and 
development. 


At the time Interlocking Tile was first 
designed such a thing as hollow tile in a 
structural wall was hardly known in the 
Pacific Northwest. 


Mr. W. C. Denison was at that time 
making a tour of the Pacific Coast con- 


ferring with different manufacturers of 
clay products and consulting with them 
in regard to the new idea of Interlock- 
ing Tile in wall construction. Among 
those who became greatly interested in 
the proposition was H. R. Kreitzer now 
with the Denison Interlocking Tile 
Corp., and a man of wide experience in 
construction work. He was very much 
interested in the illustrations of the In- 
terlocking Tile and in the principles in- 
volved and asked Mr. Denison to leave 
with him some folders which he had illus- 
trating the product. 





ACADEMY OF THE SACRED HEART, VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Chas. G, 


Badgley, Architect 
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By strange coincidence Mr. Chas. G. 
Badgley, now deceased, was at that time 
planning the famous Sacred Heart 
Academy at Point Gray, B. C., about 
ten miles from the city of Vancouver. 


All of the material for this great 
building had to be hauled ten miles. 
This made the cost of common brick for 
the wall very high. With his charac- 
teristic initiative Mr. Badgley had con- 
sidered the use of hollow tile in order to 
overcome this difficulty. 


While, as mentioned before, tile was 
almost unknown in this territory, Mr. 
Badgley had a thorough fundamental 
knowledge of engineering and had the 
courage of his convictions which enabled 
him to take the lead in matters of this 
character. 


While he was considering this matter 
of wall construction Mr. Kreitzer hap- 
pened into his office. He explained to 
Mr. Badgley the advantages of the new 
interlocking type of tile and its merits 
from an engineering point of view and 
left with him the folder which he had 
descriptive of the product. 

On his next visit to Mr. Badgley’s 
office a few days later, Mr. Kreitzer 
found the drafting force very busily en- 
gaged in building up different walls 
with pieces of card-board. This card- 
board was cut in the shape of Interlock- 
ing Tile drawn on the scale of three 
inches to the foot and the draftsmen had 
every wall from eight inches up to four 
feet in thickness planned out with these 
card-board blocks and had carefully fig- 
ured out the available net section of 
vertical web area for all the different 
wall thicknesses. ‘This was in order to 
determine the carrying capacity of the 
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walls in relation to the floor loads which 
had to ke imposed upon them, 


The more Mr. Badgley worked with 
these models the more interested he be- 
came with the possibilities and merits 
of the construction. Careful investiga- 
tion of the bearing strength and other 
qualifications were of course conducted, 
and when the plans were finally com- 
pleted some months later, Interlocking 
Tile was specified and detailed through- 
out the building, no brick whatever be- 
ing used. 

The building is faced with granite 
and backed with Interlocking Tile from 
the footing up. 

An interesting feature of this build- 
ing is the fact that the money for the 
construction was loaned in Belgium and 
the original drawings and specifications 
had to be sent to Belgium for approval. 
In this connection it was necessary for 
Mr. Badgley to work up a special 
treatise on Interlocking Tile, to show its 
practicability for this type of building 
and its economy. 

The Academy of the Sacred Heart is 
one of the most monnmental construc- 
tion jobs in the northwest and it at once 
opened the eyes of building people in 
that locality to the possibilities of this 
new product. It is really the founda- 
tion upon which has been built the won- 
derful hollow tile business which now 
exists in the northwest and in fact on 
the whole Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Badgley, whose careful work 
really resulted in this development was 
a man who stood at the very top of his 
profession and his use of a compara- 
tively new product was in fact a mark 
of his foresight and ability. 
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More War Service Buildings 





WAREHOUSE FOR QUARTERMASTERS DEPT. 
“Somewhere in Texas” 


Bartlett & Ranney, Engineers 


R. J. Templin, Supt. of Construction 


Tile furnished by The Fraser Brick Co. 


When the War Service Number was 
published in October there were two 
rather important buildings omitted be- 
cause photographs arrived too late for 
publication. 

The first of these is the Landa Ware- 


“somewhere in Texas.” 


house located 
This building has been leased to the 
United States Government and as will 
be noted by the photograph is serving 
as a clothing warehouse under the Depot 
Quartermaster of the United States 


Army. 


Harry Landa, the owner of the build- 
ing, is a constant user of Interlocking 
Tile, having also used it for an oil mill 
for the Landa Cotton Oil Co., of New 
Braunfels, of which he is the owner. 


This Interlocking Tile storage build- 
ing is typical of those which are being 
largely used for similar storage pur- 
poses by factory and _ warehouses 
throughout the United States. It rep- 
resents the most economical form of fire- 
proof construction, and at the same time 
the alternating wide and narrow faces of 
tile in the 8 inch wall give it an attrac- 
tiveness which would not be possessed 
ky a wall having all units of the same 


size. 


The second of these war buildings is 
that of the Capital City Iron Works at 
Olympia, Wash. This company is a 
unit of the Sloan Ship Yards Corp., 
who are building wooden ships for the 





Joseph H. Wohleb, Architect 
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CAPITAL CITY TRON WORKS, OLYMPIA, WASH. 
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O, F. Larson, General Contractor 


Tile furnished by the Denison Interlocking Tile Corp. (N. W. Div.) 


United States Government. The lower 
floor of the building is used as a ma- 
chine shop, the upper floor being a pat- 
tern shop and mold loft. This build- 
ing is the first unit of a complete steel 
casting and iron works plant. The 
building is 40 feet wide, 130 feet long. 
The first story is 17 feet high with 12 
inch Interlocking Tile walls. The sec- 
ond story is 14 feet high with 8 inch 
walls. Re-inforced concrete pilasters 
are built in along with the tile work to 
carry the heavy concentrated loads rep- 
resented by traveling cranes and similar 
heavy machinery. 


The building throughout is a fire re- 
sisting building of the best type. 


Service 


C. A. HAMMETT COMPANY 
Hollow Tile Fireproofing 
Woodward Building 
Washington, D. C., July 26, 1917. 
The Interstate Clay Products Co., 
Cleveland, O. 
Gentlemen : 


In further reference to the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks work. 

I hope that you will be in a position 
when this proposition comes along to 
give the same service as you have given 
on the Winchester job. Service is 
everything. I must congratulate you 
on the manner you have handled the 
Winchester job. It is the best service 
I have had in 5 years. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) C. A. Hammert. 
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Fraternal Society Buildings 


An important item in building activi- 
ties especially in the smaller cities and 
towns is the fraternal society building. 
While in many instances these buildings 
contain some commercial space they are 
as a rule very creditable buildings from 
an architectural standpoint, and in 
some cases form the chief architectural 
attraction in the town in which they are 
located. 


Economy in construction is one of the 
chief considerations in buildings of this 
character providing always that the 
quality of the construction does not 
suffer by reason of the economy. 


For this reason, Interlocking Tile is 
playing a very important part in the 
building of fraternal society buildings. 


Four such buildings of Interlocking 
Tile are shown in this issue. The most 
beautiful of these is the Masonic Temple 
at Watertown, N. Y. The marble on 
the front of this building and the classi- 
cal marble columns make it an impres- 
sive structure typical of the organiza- 
tion which it represents. 


The side walls of the building are 
brick and both the marble and brick 
walls are backed with Interlocking Tile. 


All walls are semi bearing walls, one 
of them being 30 inches thick built up of 
the regular Interlocking Tile units. 


The Knights of Pythias Lodge and 
Club Rooms at Marquette, Mich., has 
the second and third stories devoted to 
the club rooms and the first floor is 
rented for commercial purposes. 





MASONIC TEMPLE, WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
Staege and Dewey, Architects 

F. A, Caswell Construction Co., Contractors 

Tile furnished by the Denison Tile Corpora- 


tion of New York 





KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS LODGE AND CLUB 
ROOMS, MARQUETTE, MICH. 


Charlton & Kuenzli, Architects 


Tile furnished by The Clay Products Co., 
through N. G. DeHaas 





iN 





I. 0. O.. F. TEMPLE, TOLEDO, OHIO 


M. M. Stophlet, Architect 


Getins-Kopitka Co., Contractors 
Tile furnished by the Denison Interlocking Tile 
Corp., through The Building Products Co. 


The front of the building is very at- 
tractively designed in keeping with its 
purpose. This is one of several build- 
ings erected in Marquette, Michigan, 
this year, all being owned by J. A. 
Longyear, a prominent land owner and 
mining man. 

In Toledo, Ohio, and the little town of 
Maumee nearby there is both the Ma- 
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MASONIC TEMPLE, MAUMEE, OHIO 
M. M. Stophlet, Architect 
Conklin-Taylor Co., Contractors 
Tile furnished by the Denison Interlocking Tile 
Corp., through The Building Products Co. 


sonic Temple and I. O. O. F. Building 
constructed of Denison Interlocking Tile 
with brick facings. 

These buildings are the work of the 
same architect, M. M. Stophlet, of To- 
ledo, Ohio, and while constructed along 
the same lines, yet are different enough 
in appearance to give the necessary con- 
trast. 





Sugar Building of the United Fruit Co. 


In these days, when it is impossible to 
buy more than two pounds of sugar at 
your grocer’s, every one is interested in 
the increase of sugar production. 

The United Fruit Co. are building, at 
Nipe Bay, Antilla, Cuba, three dry kilns 
for a new sugar plant, in which they are 
using Interlocking Tile. 

The United Fruit Co. owns practical- 
ly all the land around this bay, and are 
developing it into an immense sugar 
plantation. The kilns are used in the 


process of manufacture for drying the 
sugar. As in any process of this nature 
the use of these tile in the walls gives 
great insulating value and permits the 
maintaining of uniform temperature. 

The tile are being shipped from the 
American Clay Products Co., New York, 
for these buildings, which gives some 
idea of the value the company places on 
Interlocking Tile. 

Roberts Bros., of Chicago, are the 
contractors for the operation. 
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The Housing 


Tremendous problems are arising 
every day to confront manufacturers 
and business men in the United States. 

None of these problems is more im- 
portant or capable of more far reaching 
results than that of the proper housing 
of workmen. 


War conditions and the scarcity of 
labor have brought to a crisis, condi- 
tions which otherwise might have been 
allowed to develop practically un- 
heeded for years. 


It is revealing no secret to say that 
the housing conditions of the average 
workmen in a manufacturing plant of 
this country is far from ideal. For this 
condition, no one particular class is to 
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of Workmen 


be blamed. It is the fault of all Amer- 
ica in common. The class of labor has 
greatly changed from the native Amer- 
ican who took great pride in his home 
surroundings to the immigrant laborer 
from’ Europe who was so dazzled with 
the prospect of greater earnings that 
he neglected to think about the health 
and living conditions of himself and 
family. Where his life in his native 
land had been largely an out-doors life 
and therefore free from ailments and 
sickness, the growing instinct to live in 
manufacturing cities has undermined the 
health of this class and has made it im- 
possible for them to observe as they 
should the primary rules of cleanliness 
and order. There is no doubt that the 





BOARDING HOUSE, NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
The Lowell-Sacco Mills, Owners 


New England Concrete Construction Co., Contractors 
Tile furnished by The Pennsylvania Tile & Construction Co. 
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REAR VIEW, BOARDING 
The Lowell-Sacco Mills, 
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HOUSE 
Owners 


This shows the ample window space and the provision for light and air made by the 
ample court which will always remain no matter how closely other buildings may be erected. 


manufacturer too has been too much ab- 
sorbed in the question of production and 
in the matter of getting more of a 
given product out of a given amount of 
floor space and equipment. In doing 
this he has perhaps lost sight of the 
most valuable asset which any organi- 
zation can have, viz., the health and 
good spirits of his working force. 


Too frequently a manufacturer in 
the stress of rapidly increasing produc- 
tion has solved the housing problem by 
renting or erecting cheap bunk houses. 
Men were unwilling to pay the cost of 
other lodgings and have herded into 
these places frequently leaving their 
families in other localities and living a 
life which has not contributed to their 
physical, mental or moral welfare. 


This is a problem which is engaging 
some of the brightest and best minds in 
America and it is not the province of 


this publication to even suggest its solu- 
tion. 


It does appear, however, that a step 
in the right direction has been taken by 
the Lowell-Sacco Mills at Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass. 


The splendid, substantial building 
which they have erected is a boarding 
house for employees and is shown in the 
illustration herewith. Truly it is not 
as beautiful a place as one would erect 
for his own home if his means were am- 
ple. It is not as ideal as a settlement 
in which each workman would have his 
individual cottage, but it is a great step 
in the right direction and a great im- 
provement over the filthy, frame bunk 
house or the rude one-story frame 
shacks which house so many mill em- 
ployees. 


The exterior of the building is of 
matt face Interlocking Tile in the vari- 
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ous shades of red and brown giving a 
- beauty to the house which is entirely ab- 
sent in the photographic reproduction. 

The rooms are all provided with 
proper ventilation and the situation is 
such that there is always air and sun- 
light to be had. The interior walls are 
plastered direct on the Interlocking Tile 
wall with no crevices for germs or ver- 
min and the house can be thoroughly 
sterilized and fumigated at minimum ex- 
pense. 


Another great consideration is the 
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fact that this boarding house is fire- 
proof, not subject to destruction by the 
careless handling of inflammables which 
often occurs among the foreign work- 
men. 


Not the least encouraging sign is the 
American flag waving over the front 
porch. It is a symbol of the cleanliness, 
decency and self-respect of the em- 
ployees who live there. A token that 
they have obtained the things for which 
they came to “the land of Liberty.” 


Food Factory 





PLANT OF THE THOMPSON MALTED FOOD CO., WAUKESHA, WIS. 
H. J. Esser, Architect, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Tile furnished by The Clay Products Co. 


Illustrations of buildings are always 
arriving at THE INTERLOCKER 
just a moment too late for. timely pub- 
lication. 


The November number on food manu- 
facture and conservation showed a num- 
ber of attractive plants for the produc- 
tion of malted and condensed milk. 


The plant of The Thompson Malted 
Food Co., at Waukesha, Wis., is a 
splendid example of this class of build- 


ing, but unfortunately the illustration 
arrived too late for publication in that 
issue. 


It is reproduced here in hope that the 
reader will refer back to the November 
number of THE INTERLOCKER and 
note how this building adds one more to 
the list of famous food manufacturers 
who have found Interlocking Tile the 
best and only material for sanitary 
food factory construction. 
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Bob O’Link Golf Club 
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By Artuur G. Brown 
of Brown & Walcott, Architects 


VHUULAALE 





BOB O’ LINK GOLF CLUB, HIGHLAND PARK, ILL. 
View from entrance drive 


Brown and Walcott, Architects 


Anderson-Stevens Co., Contractors 


Interlocking Tile furnished by The Clay Products Co. 
The building is further described on the following pages by Arthur G. Brown of Brown 


& Walcott, the Architects. 


Located one mile southwest from the 
Railway Station at Highland Park, 
Illinois, in the vale of the Skokie River- 
let is situated the Bob O’Link Golf 
Club, the latest addition to the many 
golf clubs surrounding Chicago. 


It occupies what has been known for 
many years as the Bob O’Link Farm, 
from which it derives its name. 


At the north east corner of the many 
broad rolling acres of the grounds, has 
been erected what has proved to be one 


of the most interesting of golf club 
houses, some two hundred sixty feet in 
length but not in a straight line, the 
direction of the building being broken 
near its middle, diverging from the 
straight line at an angle of about thirty 
degrees. 


The building is some forty feet in 
width. The Club House structure shows 
the adaptation of the English country 
buildings to the needs of an ever grow- 
ing American suburban community and 
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the result is believed and accepted by 
the members and their friends as being 
very happy and satisfying in all ways. 

This Golf Club House was required 
to be as fire resisting as possible within 
the bounds of cost, so various ways and 
methods were looked into, for economy 
of expense and yet maintain an archi- 
tectural expression desired. During the 
designing of the building, a sample of 
the matt-face Denison INTERLOCK- 
ING TILE was submitted by The Clay 
Products Company to the Architects for 
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consideration. This tile being of the 
same standard section and size of the 
regular standard fireproof product of 
this company, it was found that the ex- 
terior walls could be given a finished 
surface at very little added cost over 
the ordinary tile wall and was adopted 
for all exterior exposed surfaces where 


brick might have been used in design, 


using the standard tile where plastered 
surfaces were desired. Tile walls were 
used for all of the exterior and interior 
walls of the entire first floor and base- 





THE PIAZZA, BOB O’ LINK GOLF CLUB 


Some idea of the beauty of the tile work may be gained from this photograph although 
it cannot reproduce the wonderful purplish brown which is the natural color of the tile. 
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BOB O’ LINK GOLF CLU: 

Brown and Walcott, Architects 
This is the newest of Chicago’s Golf Clubs and has already made a 
The club house is constructed of Interlocking Tile with a special n 
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} HIGHLAND PARK, ILL. 

4 Anderson-Stevens Co., Contractors . 

reputation for its“sporty” course and its beautiful club house. 

tt surface manufactured by The Clay Products Co., of Indianapolis. 
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GRILL ROOM, BOB Oo’ 


LINK GOLF CLUB 


The interior of this room is finished in exposed Interlocking Tile with a smooth glazed 


surface described by Mr. Brown in the accompanying article. 
This room is affectionately known among the golf club members as “the nineteenth hole.” 


ment and for the exterior of dividing 
walls of the second floor. The roof be- 
ing of slate. Where it was found neces- 
sary to use wood walls, the same and 
the ceilings were covered with metal lath 
and plaster, a slow burning building of 
a first class type thus being produced. 


The one story locker room — the 
north west one half of the building— 
has been placed with its floor a little 
above the ground level, with no base- 
ment thus ~avoidmg the serious defects 
of a Locker room in the basement or 


below grade, and the result has justified 
this arrangement. During the Archi- 
tect’s visit of inspection to the factory 
of the tile producers, his attention was 
called to the manufacture of another 
new type of INTERLOCKING TILE 
—smooth face unglazed fire clay of a 
warm light cream color. The appear- 
ance of this tile was so satisfying that 
it has been introduced throughout, for 
the interior walls of the Locker Room 
and the Grill Room and gives a very 
attractive finish, sanitary, interesting in 
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color .and avoiding all 
painted plastered surfaces 
or other more expensive 
finishes. 


In the other rooms the 
dove-tail INTERLOCK- 
ING TILE walls were 
plastered upon direct with 
sand finish plaster, the re- 
sult giving a hollow wall, 
fire, weather and vermin 
proof. 


The use of INTER- 
LOCKING fireproof tile 
for all of the walls of this 
buildnmg has commended 
itself to the builder, the 
architect and the owner 
and has been found to do 
every thing in the way of 
structural work, which is 
claimed for it. The dark 
red-brown-purple color 
variation and_ alternate 
wide and narrow faces of the matt face 
tile give a very warm and attractive ap- 
pearance to the lower part of the Club 
Building and contrast beautifully with 
the rough cast plaster on the standard 
tile above. Both the matt face and the 
smooth unglazed clay tile were laid with 
self-toned mortar. 


The ease with which the tile can be 
used—for both large and small build- 
ings of all types—would seem to recom- 
mend it for more universal use through- 
out the country, and it is to be hoped 
that it will in time more thoroughly sup- 
plant the use of wood. 
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BOB O’ LINK GOLF CLUB 
Detail of Carriage Entrance 


This view gives some idea of the texture of the tile sur- 
face and the beautiful contrast it affords with the stucco and 
half timber effect used on the second story. 


From Chicago Sunday Herald 


Good-fellowship, with a lot of pep. 
That’s the slogan of the Bob O’Link 
Golf Club, the very newest organization 
in the local ranks. The organization 
formally opened its club house and golf 
course on Independence day, and 
already is gaining the reputation of 
possessing one of the sportiest courses 
im the surrounding country. The 
course was designed by Donald Ross 
and the greens now are in excellent con- 
dition. W. W. Ross is president of the 
club. 
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The Yard of a Live Dealer 





YARD OF THE F. HURLBUT CO., GREEN BAY, WIS. 
The piles of building tile in this picture are all Interlocking Tile 
(Illustration by courtesy of THE BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS) 


In THE BUILDING SUPPLY 
NEWS recently there was published a 
photograph of an ideal builders supply 
lay-out showing the yard of The F. 
Hurlbut Co., at Green Bay, Wis. 


The equipment and arrangement of 
the yard was highly complimented, but 
the significant thing in the picture to us 
was the fact that practically all of the 
building tile in the yard were Inter- 
locking Tile for which The F. Hurlbut 
Co. are the local agents. 


Unquestionably building supply deal- 
ers are recognizing the value of Inter- 


locking Tile because it is a sound struc- 
tural material and even more because 
of the fact that it is a unique and dif- 
ferent article which at once attracts at- 
tention and which takes them out of the 
class of competition with ordinary tile 
construction. 


Dealers who have handled Interlock- 
ing Tile for a time strongly feel the 
selling advantages possessed by it and 
furthermore know that these selling 
points are backed up by actual merit in 
the wall and by satisfaction among the 
customers to whom the tile are sold. 
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Interlocking Tile Manufacturers Hold 
Food Conservation Meeting 


In response to the wishes of the Gov- 
ernment for more food production and 
better conservation and storage meth- 
ods, the manufacturers of Interlocking 
Tile gathered in a meeting at Chicago on 
December 5th and 6th. The meeting 
was held at the Assembly Room of the 
Insurance Exchange Building, 175 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill., on Decem- 
ber 5th and 6th. 

The relation of Interlocking Tile to 
food conservation may not at once be 
evident unless the reader has very care- 
fully followed THE INTERLOCKER 
for some months past. 

However, it would have required but 
a few of the facts presented at this meet- 
ing to convince the most skeptical that 
Interlocking Tile does have a very im- 
portant place in the movement for food 
conservation and production. 

Many photographs and _ testimonial 
letters were shown to confirm this opin- 
ion. For instance, an onion storage 
house of Interlocking Tile was shown to 
have saved 40,000 bushels of onions 
when every other grower in the territory 
lost his onions from freezing. An apple 
storage house in the northwest showed 
on United States Government tests a 
continuous inside temperature of 32 de- 
grees when the thermometer outside was 
constantly at zero. This without arti- 
ficial heat. 

A Texas sweet potato storage house 
of Interlocking Tile maintains the dry- 
ness and even temperature which would 
according to the best authorities save 
most of the 80,000,000 bushels of sweet 
potatoes which are yearly wasted owing 
to poor storage. 


The wide interest in the subject of 
better buildings for food conservation 
was shown by the attendance at this 
meeting, which was the most complete 
and representative ever held by the tile 
manufacturers. 


Among those present were the follow- 
ing: 

Robt. Gamble, Gamble & Stockton 
Co., Jacksonville. 

H. H. Titsworth, The Clay Prod- 
ucts Co., Indianapolis. 

W. J. Burke, American Clay Prod- 
ucts Co., New York City. 

J. H. Payne, Fraser Brick Co., 
Dallas. 

Bert J. Graham, Denison Interlocking 
Tile Corp., Cleveland. 

R. H. Griswold, The Advertising De- 
partment Co., Cleveland. 

J. F. Denison, The Denison Clay Co., 
Coffeyville. 

C. A. Hammett, Hammett Company, 
Washington. 

J. J. Frawley, The Clay Products 
Co., Chicago. 

Mr. Gaertner, The Clay Products 
Co., Wisconsin. 

H. A. Walters, The Clay Products 
Co., Indianapolis. 

Miss S. Miller, The Clay Products 
Co., Chicago. 


H. H. Potter, Jr., The Clay Products 


Co., Indianapolis. 


H. H. Pierce, The Clay Products Co., 
Indianapolis. 














F. C. Lafountain, The Reliance Brick 
Co., Kansas City. 


Mr. Spikings, The Reliance Brick 
Co., Kansas City. 

J. IT. Harrington, Twin-City Brick 
Co., St. Paul. 


W. D. Richardson, Hebron F. & Pr. 
Brick Co., Hebron. 


Isaac Hausman, Building Products 
Co., Toledo. 


Chas. Harrison, Gaddis-Harrison Co., 
Columbus. 


J. J. Cantwell, Den. Int. Tile Corp., 
Pittsburg. 

H. R. Kreitzer, Den. Int. Tile Corp., 
Seattle. 


F. A. Bolduan, Bruno Clay Works, 
Bruno. 


G. A. German, Sun Brick Co., Ltd., 
Toronto. 


S. A. Kenney, Den. Int. Tile Corp., 
Cleveland. 


G. W. Denison, The Ohio Clay Co., 
Cleveland. 


B. L. Johnson, Radford Publications, 
Chicago. 

W. D. James, James Mfg. Co., Ft. At- 
kinson. 

B. H. Baker. 


J. J. Henkel, C. B. Hopkins Co., Fen- 
nimore, Wis. 


A. Friedman, Building Material Exh., 
Chicago. ; 


Mr. Edgecomb, AMERICAN 
BUILDER, Chicago. 
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W. H. Berwick, Den. Tile Corp. of N. 
Y., Syracuse. 


Mr. Jones, Secretary, Ill. Lumber 
Dealers Ass’n, Chicago. 


Perhaps the most striking statement 
of the meeting was that of Mr. W. D. 
James, Sec. and General Manager of 
The James Mfg. Co., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


Mr. 


meeting simply because of his success in 


James had been invited to the 


marketing farm barn equipment, steel 
stanchions, ventilators and other modern 
dairy barn appliances. 


In developing this business Mr. James 
has found it necessary to go deep into 
designing and planning of dairy barns 
and other farm buildings and_ has 
achieved a national reputation for his 
success. Up till the day of this meeting 
Mr. 


manufacturers of Interlocking Tile and 


James had never met any of the 


what was their surprise to find that Mr. 
James knew more about their product 
than they knew themselves so far as its 
great possibilities in barns and farm 
buildings were concerned. 


Mr. James made the positive state- 
ment that Interlocking Tile was the ab- 
solute solution for the difficulties which 
had been experienced in farm construc- 
tion. That it would prevent the conden- 
sation of moisture so common on the or- 
dinary barn walls and would permit per- 
fect ventilation which today constitutes 
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the greatest drawback in farm barn con- 
struction owing to the condensation of 
moisture from the cow’s breath on the 
walls, and in the ventilating outlets. 


Mr. James stated that the manufac- 
turers present had not so much an op- 
portunity, as a national duty to perform 
in acquainting farmers with the possi- 
bilities of this material for farm build- 
ings. 

Mr. B. L. Johnson, editor of THE 
AMERICAN BUILDER, and connect- 
ed with The Radford Architectural Co., 
read a very interesting paper on the sub- 
ject of “How The Farmer Builds.” In- 
asmuch as his company publishes more 
farm plans than any other organization 
in the country, he could speak with au- 
thority in pointing out the need for bet- 
ter and more permanent housing for 
farm products. 

A valuable contribution was made to 
the meeting by Mr. J. J. Henkel, of 
C. B. Hopkins Co., building material 
dealers at the little town of Fennimore, 
Wis. 

Mr. Henkel has for more than a year 
been working among the farmers in his 
section and gave some splendid informa- 
tion on the benefits that farmers there 
were deriving from the erection of 
proper farm buildings. 

He presented many instances where 
Interlocking Tile had replaced concrete 
blocks and other material which usage 
had proven unsuited to some farmers’ 


particular needs. 
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Mr. J. H. Payne, of The Fraser 
Brick Co., Dallas, gave a splendid sum- 
mary of the work which has been done 
by their company in Texas. A good deal 
of educational work has been done in the 
matter of silo construction with results 
which have been very satisfactory to the 
farmer. 

The Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas has used Interlocking 
Tile for some of its most important 
dairy buildings and is giving careful 
study to the subject of farm buildings 
constructed of this material. 


As a direct result of the meeting and 
conferences following a committee was 
appointed to have general charge of the 
program to be carried out by the manu- 
facturers in working for better farm 
and storage buildings. 


This committee consists of: 


H. H. Titsworth, Pres., The Clay 


Products Co., Chairman. 
J. H. Payne, Sec., Fraser Brick Co. 
H. R. Kreitzer, Denison Interlock- 
ing Tile Corp. (N. W. Div.) 


This committee has in charge the com- 
pilation of accurate data on the subject 
of farm buildings and its presentation 
in form which will be of interest to the 
agricultural industry. 


Further reports of the work of the 
Interlocking Tile manufacturers on 
Food Conservation will appear in THE 
INTERLOCKER from time to time. 
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Buildings for War Times 


There is no object in denying that the 
war has seriously affected building pros- 
pects in the United States, for a time at 
least. 


No matter how closely this affects a 
man’s business, he gains nothing by 
denying the fact. It is far better to face 
the situation squarely and to make the 
best of it by studying every possible 
means of improving the situation, where 
this can be done without interfering with 
the country’s plans for conservation. 


There are many classes of buildings 
which cannot and should not stop or be 
delayed by war conditions. It may be 
true that the class of buildings erected 
during the war time will not be of as im- 
posing character and will not represent 
the possibilities for profit which are 
present in normal building times. 

However, Americans have determined 
upon. any sacrifice of profit which is nec- 
essary in order that the war may be suc- 
cessfully prosecuted. This class of less 
profitable buildings may well fill the gap 
in other building construction, and may 
in the end prove of greater lasting bene- 
fit to the country. 

One such type of building is that for 
housing workmen. his problem is dis- 
cussed in another article in this issue. 

The architect, or contractor, who has 


specialized on larger work and has made 


his talent count for the builder of larger 
structures can turn his talent to this 
problem with the knowledge that he is 
serving his country. 


Imagine what it would mean if some of 
the largest architectural and contracting 
firms could give their knowledge to this 
problem with the same spirit and enthu- 
siasm which marked the building of the 
great army cantonments. 


Another class of buildings which 
should not be delayed by war are the 
school houses, hospitals and other forms 
of construction made absolutely neces- 
sary by the expansion of population. 


It will not do from any point of view 
to permit the war to delay the school 
buildings so necessary in practically 
every thriving community. There are 
few cities or school districts where the 
school housing facilities have kept pace 
with the growth in school population. 


The past few years have been years of 
abnormal profits and out of these profits 
school boards who have been wise have 
secured taxes sufficient to permit of 
necessary school building work. 


Practically no large city has sufficient 
hospital facilities for taking care of the 
number of people who need or prefer 
hospital care when they are ill. The 
small city or town represents a field for 
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APARTMENT HOUSE, SEATTLE, WASH. 
Property Messrs. Hamil & Ebright 
V. W. Voorhees, Architect 
Northwest Construction Co., Contractors 


This was a 


war time building erected only because 


the owners were able to figure a fair return on their 
investment due to the large saving effected by the use 


of Interlocking Tile. 


hospital construction which has been 


very little cultivated. 


The development of this class of build- 
ing may take some money, but it will 
contribute to the health and efficiency of 
the population in such measure that it 
can be considered money well spent even 


in war time. 


Another important field for buildings 
is the apartment house or renting prop- 
erty for city dwellers. Speaking from 
firsthand information the city of Cleve- 
land is an excellent example of the under 
It is 
almost impossible at the present time to 
rent any property of any description fo1 
what would be deemed a reasonable fig- 


development of such properties. 


ure for a man on a salary. In this city 
the condition cannot be ascribed to an 


abnormal number of workers, such as the 


automobile industry has brought to De- 
troit. It is rather due to a normal in- 
crease, together with a reluctance on the 
part of money holders to invest in good 
real estate. This condition is receiving 
the attention of some of the best minds 
in the city who recognize in it a menace 


to the city’s future development. 


Perhaps the greatest opportunity of 
all in building work lies in the construc- 
tion of buildings which are fitted for the 
scientific production and storing of food 
both on the farm and at shipping ter- 
minals. : 


Every man who has studied this sub- 
ject carefully points out the need of 
constructive work on this class of build- 
What a boon it would be to the 
future development of America if the 


ings. 


great minds in architecture and building 
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could give their talents to the designing 


of ideal buildings for this class of work. 


The farm barn can be made an instru- 
ment of a 10% increase in food produc- 
tion. lt can be made more comfortable 
for the animals, more sanitary, more 
profitable from an investment viewpoint. 
The farm home can have the same ad- 
vantages that have always been consid- 
ered the exclusive property of the city 
dweller. The humble warehouse where 
potatoes, apples, meat products, etc., 
are stored, well deserves the thought 
which great construction engineers could 


give it. 


Far be it from the humble editor of 
THE INTERLOCKER to suggest any 
line of action to such men, but one can- 
not help thinking of the good the 
country would derive if some plan could 
be arranged for syndicating such build- 
ings and combining the energies of our 
greatest building men on the production 
of better farm and storage buildings. 


Interlocking Tile has a most import- 
ant part in war time building. As it was 
pointed out in the October number of 
THE INTERLOCKER, Interlocking 
Tile has saved many tons of steel badly 
needed for other work. It has rendered 
it unnecessary to use a steel frame in 
any building up to five stories in height 
and has released an equivalent amount 
of tonnage for production of essential 
steel products. 
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A far greater service can be rendered 
by Interlocking Tile where it is substi- 
tuted for brick walls in war time build- 
ings. If those who are planning such 
buildings or figuring on their erection 
will change the specifications and use 
Interlocking Tile instead of brick the 
expense in many cases will be reduced to 
a point where the party furnishing the 
money will feel justified in going ahead. 
This procedure has in many instances 
resulted in the erection of buildings 
which would otherwise have been post- 
poned. Building owners are able by 
reason of this saving in cost to figure a 
fair return on their investment which 


would otherwise be impossible. 


This is a point which no architect or 
contractor can afford to overlook. It 
does not involve the substitution of an 
inferior material but rather the use of a 
vastly superior product, and will in 
every case give a better building wall 
than would have resulted from the use of 
solid brick. 


This is a broad statement, but one sus- 
ceptible of proof and it deserves the most 
careful investigation. THE INTER- 
LOCKER has tried to abstain from loud 
claims, but ventures the assertion that 
Interlocking Tile properly understood 
and used will solve the war time building 
problem of many architects, contractors 
and building owners. 
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Denison Interlocking Tile Manufacturers and Representatives 


Parties wishing additional information should write the nearest representative 





CALIFORNIA 
W. J. BAILEY, San Diego 
FUNSTEN CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
Sharon Bldg., San Francisco 
HOWARD COMPANY 
First and Market Sts., Oakland 
Los aes: DENISON BLOCK CO. 
502 Frost Bldg., Los Angeles 
CANNON-PHILLIPS COMPANY 
920 Forum Bldg., Sacramento 
CONNECTICUT 
THE WARNER-MILLER CO. 
Railroad Av., New Haven 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HAMMETT FIREPROOFING CO. 
Washington 


FLORIDA 
CANFIELD CO., St. Augustine 
DADE LUMBER CO., West Palm Beach 
J. 8. DeSILVA, Miami 


EAST COAST LUMBER & SUP. CO. 
Fort Pierce 


EAST cba LUMBER & SUP. CO. 
Fort Lauderdale 


EAST COAST LUMBER & SUP. CO. 
Titusville 


GAMBLE & STOCKTON CO. 
106 West Bay St., Jacksonville 
I. W. PHILLIPS & CO. 
Tampa 
GEORGIA 
. DENISON INTERL’K’G TILE CORP, 
1002 Candler Bldg., Atlanta 
ILLINOIS 
DEERING & OLIVER, Peoria 
H. A. BLOCK FUEL CO., Rockford 
THE CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
INDIANA 
INDIANA BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. 
765 Furniture Bldg., Evansville 
THE CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
Lemcke Annex, Indianapolis 
Iowa 
HYDRAULIC PRESS BRICK CO. 


avenport 
ANTHES BROS., Ft. Madison 
KANSAS 
THE DENISON CLAY CO. 
Kellogg Bldg., Coffeyville 
RELIANCE BRICK CO. 
Wichita and Kansas City 
KENTUCKY 
- P. BANNON PIPE CO., Louisville 
LOUISIANA 
A. D. MORRIS, Shreveport 
MASSACHUSETTS 
PENNSYLVANIA TILE & CON. CO. 
Boston 
as strrcraglaenss ; 
N. G. DeHAAS 
Harlow Block, Marquette 
STATES ENGINEERING co. 
514 Free Press Bldg., Detroit 
MINNESOTA 
STANDARD SALT & CEMENT CO. 
237 Lake Ave., South, Duluth 
TWIN CITY BRICK CO. 
Capital Bank Bldg., St. Paul 
‘TWIN CITY BRICK CO. 
oo National Soo Line Bldg. 
inneapolis 
—H. J. WILLIS, Winona 
MISSOURI 


DENISON INTERLOCKING TILE 
CORP., Century Bldg., St. Louis 


MONTANA 
WESTERN CLAY MNFG. CO. 
Helena 
NEBRASKA 
SUNDERLAND BROTHERS CO. 
Omaha 


NEW YORE 


AMERICAN CLAY & CEMENT CORP. 
German Ins. Bldg., Rochester 


AMERICAN CLAY PROD. _CO., INO. 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 


AMERICAN HARD WALL PL. CO. 
Utica 


BUFFALO BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. 
Buffalo 


A, M. COBBE BRICK & TILE CO. 
Jamestown 


DENISON TILE CORP’N, Syracuse 
ELMIRA BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. 
Elmira 


DRISCOLL BROTHERS & CO., Ithaca 
S. M. HAMILTON CO., Dunkirk 
MITCHELL BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. 
Niagara Falls 
PARAGON PLASTER CO., Syracuse 

NORTH DAKOTA 
HEBRON ide es PR. BRICK CO. 


ebron 
OHIO 


THE BUILDING PRODUCTS CO. 
Toledo 


THE DERR-SHAFFER SALES CO. 
318 Ohio Bldg., Akron 


THE DELAWARE CLAY MFG.. CO. 
Delaware 


GADDIS-HARRISON BRICK CO. 
905 Brunson Bidg., Columbus 


GADDIS-H \RRISON BRICK CO, 
605-606 UL. B. Bldg., Dayton 


DENISON INTERL’K’G TILE CORP. 
518 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland 


LINIGER & BENNETT, Conneaut 


METROPOLITAN PAY. BRICK CO. 
Canton 


©. F. MILLER, Bedford 


THE OHIO CLAY CO., 
518 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland 


THE PURSELL GRAND CO. 
Cincinnati 


YOUNGSTOWN ICE CO., Youngstown 
ASHTABULA COAL CO., Ashtabula 
A. T. HILL, Willoughby 


THE MINGLEWOOD COAL CO. 
Wooster 


THE STEINER COAL CO., Canton 


THE STORAGE TRAN. & SUP. CO. 
Warren 


THE VOEGELE BROS., Mansfield 
©. H. STOCKING, Painesville 
GENEVA MILLING CO., Geneva 


THE REITZ BROTHERS CO. 
First National Bank Bldg., Portsmouth 


8. G. NESSLEY, Springfield 
OREGON 
FAIRMOUNT BRICK & TILE CO. 
Eugene 
MR. 8. G. WARD 

925 Pacific St., Portland 
OKLAHOMA 

RELIANCE BRICK CO. 

Oklahoma City and Tulsa 
PENNSYLVANIA 


DENISON INTERL’K’G TILE CORP. 
404 Arrott Bldg., Pittsburg 


LANCASTER LIME & SUPPLY CO. 
caster 


McCRADY BROS., Braddock 
JACOB E. MYERS, Penn Station 


PENNS YL SR eee co. 
T1e 


H. R. WEAVER, Wilkes-Barre 


PETER SHAFFER & SONS 
New Brighton 


GEORGE WALTER & SON, Butler, Pa. 
ED. VERO, Millvale, Pa. 
NEW CASTLE LIME, BRICK & 


SUPPLY COMPANY 
New Castle 


HENRY S. HARRIS 
1118 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 


McFARLAND SUPPLY COMPANY 
Greensburgh 


TEXAS 
Ww. A, ASKEW, Fuqua Bldg., Amarillo 
FAIRCHILD LUMBER CO., Taylor 


FRASER BRICK CO. 
Sumpter Bldg., Dallas 


J. H. HAWLEY 
320-321 Security Bldg., Galveston 
NALLE & COMPANY 
601-623 E. 6th St., Austin 


THE NUECES BUILDERS SUP. CO. 
308 Lawrence St., Corpus Christi 


H. D. TAYLOR LUMBER CO. 
517 Preston Ave., Houston 


SEGUIN BRICK & TILE CO., Seguin 
TURNBOW LUMBER, Beaumont 


WICHITA FALLS BRICK & TILE CO. 
Wichita Falls 


H. M. ABERNETHY, San Antonio 


WASHINGTON 
AMERICAN FIRE BRICK CO. 
Spokane 
Cc. S. BARLOW. & SONS CO., INO. 
Tacoma 


F. G. FOSTER CO., Hoquiam 
A. B. FOSSEEN & CO., North Yakima 
W. R. LEBO & CO., Aberdeen 
DENISON INTERL’K’G TILE CORP. 
401 White Bldg., Seattle 
WEST VIRGINIA 
J. S. FARR, Huntington 
PFAFF & SMITH, Charleston 
SUBURBAN BRICK CO., Moundsville 


WISCONSIN 
COOK & BROWN LIME CO., Oshkosh 
F. HURLBURT CO., Green Bay 
WISCONSIN FACE & FIRE BRIOK 
COMPANY 


Caswell Bldg., Milwaukee 
C. B. HOPKINS CO., Fennimore, Wis. 


CLAY PRODUCTS BUILDERS SUP- 
PLY COMPANY 
Batavian Bank Bldg., Lacrosse 


WILBUR LUMBER CO., Waukesha 


CANADA 
CHICK CONTRACTING CO. 
Windsor, Ontario 
EVANS. COLEMAN & EVANS, LTD. 
Victoria, B. C. Vancouver, B. ©. 
BRUNO CLAY WORKS, LTD. 
Bruno, Sask. 
SHAVER & BEATTIE 
Booth Bldg., Ottawa 
SUN BRICK CO., LTD. 
Excelsior Life Bldg., Toronto 
WEBSTER & SONS 
31 Wellington St., Montreal, Que. 


WEBSTER & SONS 
79 Rue Dalhousie, Quebec, P. Q. 





Manufacturing rights in open territory may be secured by reliable clay products manufacturers from the 
Denison Interlocking Tile Corporation, 518 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
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— _ r ; ; Thure’ 
The Warner-MillerCo., New Haven Hotel—Canada _ The Denison Clay Co., Coffeyy 
- Bs The Sun Brick Co., Toronto ‘ 


Store Building—New York Wie aus Fruit Storage sUalifé nia 
The Denison Tile Corp’n, Syracuse ei 3 The Los Ang Us Dea. Blk, vec Am 


The Gamble & Stockton Co. Jacksonville 


 aaveans 


School—-Ohio “ii ; saiaen : arena ~ 
Ragen -_— Mae ames Gay Brod Co, NW 


Factory— Massachusetts 
The Pennsylvania Tile & Const. Co., Boston 


Residence —Canada = et ree 
AW ie Cock Docks—Oregon Garage—Ohio 
Bruno Clay Wks, , Bruno, Sask. N. W. Interstate Clay Products Co., Seattle _ The sagas on Co., Cleveland i 


Bh Theatre—Penn 3 ania i 
The Penna. Firepr’ng Co., Erie . 
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City Hall—Texas 

_ The Fraser Brick 
The Americz Barn—Illin nOIs “Co., Dalles 
Brick Co., Spokane The Clay Products Co., Indianapolis 











INDUSTRIAL HOUSING NUMBER 
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For Every Man's 
Home— 


Interlocking Tile is adapted to the con- 
struction of every, man’s sae no matter 
how inexpensive or how = sxsu=ga-z2 
costly he may desire to ~ 
make it. 


tr 
7 It is used for the mansion on 





which no cost is spared, it is 


used for the cottage costing "= 
from $2,000 to $4,000. 


It is not only fireproof but it 
protects the home against the 
far more common troubles of 
summer heat, winter cold, 
storms, dampness and decay. 


Study the picture of wall section 
and you will readily see why 
Interlocking Tile is an invest- 
ment without a risk. 
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> Denese Fireproofing Co. 
ERIE, PENNA. 
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Industrial Housing and the War 


With America facing the greatest 
struggle of our National history, we are 
learning—slowly, perhaps, but none the 
less surely—that modern war is not 
merely a contest of armies, but of na- 
tions—that the humblest laborer in a 
shipyard or munitions factory is “doing 
his bit” just as much as the boys “Over 
There.” 





men—and yet more men. 


OUR INDUSTRIAL FIRING LINE 
Every industry must be speeded up to the limit of production. 


The problems faced by European na- 
tions are now largely our own, and one 
of the greatest of these is Industrial 
Housing. 

This problem has, in many American 
communities, been an urgent one for 
some time, but with the enormous in- 
crease of production demanded by war 
conditions it has now risen from a ques- 


To do this we need 


And to get them we must have homes for them to live in. 
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SECOND: FLOOR: PLAY 


FIRST- FLOOR: PLAN © 


A COZY INTERLOCKING TILE HOME 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Allotment, 
Akron, O. Built and designed by the Coven- 
try Land & Improvement Co. 


tion of merely local interest to one of 
national importance. 

In the past it has been usual for the 
manufacturer to rely almost entirely 
upon the building speculator to erect the 
necessary housing accommodation for 
the factory operatives, but this solution 
of the problem can no longer be relied 
upon. 

Mr. Leslie H. Allen, in a recent article 
on the subject in the “American 
Builder,” says: 

“In years gone by, wages were low, 
the cost of turnover was hardly consid- 
ered, for there was always a long line of 
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new men waiting for a job, and because 
of this excess of supply of men over de- 
mand a man was not so ready to throw 
up his job and seek another. He would 
put up with poor housing conditions for 
the sake of having a job at all. But in 
the present labor situation, with the de- 
mand far exceeding the supply, the 
workman will no longer be content with 
the disgraceful housing conditions he has 
had to put up with in the past.” 


Determined efforts are now being 
made in many cities to cope with this 
question and various plans have been 
tried. 


To*quote from Mr. Johnson Hey- 
wood’s observations on the subject in 
the January issue of “Factory Maga- 
zine”’: 


“Tt’s mighty discouraging to an em- 


a3 ployer to lose good men because there is 


no satisfactory place for them to live. 


“One manufacturer was able to get 
plenty of applications for employment 
from desirable men, but when they 
learned the high rents they would have 
to pay for bad quarters, they wouldn’t 
go to work. Instead, they went to a 
large nearby plant where single men 
were taken care of in a good company 
boarding house, and where the married 
ones could rent comfortable and sanitary 
houses for from $10 to $18 a month. 


“The large plants as a rule feel that 
they can afford to put considerable 
amounts into workmen’s houses, but as 
it requires a minimum investment of 
25% of the yearly payroll to house a 
force, it is apparent that many small 
concerns could not afford the outright 
expenditure of so much money. 
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“Several plans have been worked out, 
however, that should prove helpful to all 
factories, large or small. Many of them 
have been put through by large corpo- 
rations, but that is no reason why they 
can’t be used by the smaller man. 


“Probably the widest application is 
the plan for co-operation between all of 
the industries of a town. This divides 
the expense pro rata, but it cuts the indi- 
vidual cost through the application of 
the well-known principles of large scale 
production. 


“The co-operative plan has been put 
into effect notably in Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, and in Kenosha, Wisconsin. In 
both places corporations were formed to 
build and handle the houses. In Keno- 
sha the houses cost from $1,700 to 
$1,900 each, the lot $300, and the usual 
improvements $200. With profit and 
all expenses added, the houses are sold 
to the workman for from $2,500 to 
$2,700. He pays $100 down and $18 a 
month, which includes interest. 


“Some of these houses are single, oth- 
ers double, and they may be had with 
either five or six rooms and bath. 


“In Bridgeport much the same sort of 
houses are put up as in Kenosha, but it 
is intended to rent them rather than to 
sell. 


“Sameness and lack of individuality 
does not necessarily result from large 
scale manufacture. The typical com- 
pany house in rows of deadly monotony 
and ugliness is not necessary. Even 
when houses are ‘factory built’ they can 
generally be individualized. For in- 
stance, the same floor plans may be re- 
versed, or changed in minor details, and 
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BED ROOM 
ioe t 


“KITCHEN fa 
101ka-0 


I 


LIVING ROOM 
IS3XBS 


PORCH. 
20°0XT6" 





SIX ROOM TILE COTTAGE AT ADEL, IOWA 
(Courtesy of the American Builder) 
The cost of building this was $1,150 


even though almost the same floor plan 
be used for all houses, the exteriors may 
be different.” 


This individualism in design plays an 
important part in reducing the labor 
turnover, for the factory operative, like 
everyone else, needs more than a house 
—he needs a “home.” 





higher wage, mostly Americans, living 


according to American standards, de-° 


manding more and willing to pay more 
for the comforts that the foreigner does 
not consider essential. The result of a 
failure to distinguish these two classes is 
that at the present time nearly all the 
houses built are American houses for 
skilled workmen, and the need for better 
houses for unskilled labor has remained 
unsatisfied, resulting in overcrowding 
getting worse and worse. Here and 
there, as in Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton, a most excellent attempt has been 
made to solve the problem of housing 
the unskilled, low-paid workman. 


HOUSING ESSENTIALS 


The essentials of a modern city house 
may be summarized as follows: 


Watertight roof, walls and floors; 

Bedroom for parents; 

Bedroom for male children; 

Bedroom for female children; 

Living-room for cooking, eating and general 
day use; 

Private toilet-room with sanitary water closet 
and sewer connection ; 

Suitable heating arrangements ; 

Running water supply fit for drinking; 

Uninterrupted daylight and ventilation thru 
windows in every room; 

Sink in kitchen, with running water and 
waste. 


Further additions required by the 
American family and considered neces- 
sary by them: 

Cellars; 

Closets ; 

Bathtub with running water; 


Window screens; 
Separate parlor. 


Desirable improvements which usually 
are added: 


Porches and piazzas; 

Lavatory bowl; 

Hot water supply to bath and bowl; 
Window shades; 
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Window blinds; 

Dining-room separate from parlor or kitchen; 
Electric lighting or gas piping; 

Wall-paper; 

Laundry tubs. 


NEED FOR ECONOMY 


Any attempt such as the above to di- 
vide essentials from luxuries must come 
in for a good deal of criticism, as there is 
bound to be a difference of opinion upon 
the details of such a list. The classifi- 
cations suggested will at least serve to 
indicate the lines upon which the plan- 
ning of a house should be studied in view 
of the need for strict economy in design- 
ing and building necessary to bring 
buildings down to a cost that will be re- 
munerative. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


WORKMEN'S BOARDING House 
FOR 12 MEN 
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It is generally agreed by economists 
that the workingman cannot afford to 
pay more than one-quarter of his month- 
ly wage in rent. This means that the 
man earning an average of $12.50 a 
week cannot afford to pay more than 
$150.00 per annum. Assuming that a 
housing operation ought to pay at least 
10 per cent gross per annum, this gives 
$1,500.00 for purchase of lot with sewer 
and street improvements and the build- 
ing of a house. ‘At the present time a 
four-room house of good construction 
cannot be built for this money, and it is 
therefore necessary to plan with the 
very strictest economy. 


Many of the workmen whose homes’ 


we wish to build have come from coun- 
tries where four walls and a roof are con- 
sidered a sufficient shelter from the ele- 
ments to make a home. Although we do 
want to see them housed in a better man- 
ner than this, yet it is not necessary to 
give them a six-room house, large cellar, 
furnace heat with running hot water, 
laundry tubs, lavatory bowls, picture- 
mouldings, and all the other comforts 
and luxuries that are required by higher 
paid workmen. We do want to house 
the lowest paid man in a sanitary and 
hygienic home, but it is not necessary 
that this home be furnished with all the 
conveniences and appurtenances that are 
being considered necessary in the Ameri- 
can home. We should give him a house 
that will not harbor vermin, that will not 
be damp or unhealthy, a house in which 
every room has a proper amount of light 
and ventilation and direct sunlight, and 
that has decent privacy in its sanitary 
accommodations and sufficient bedrooms 
for the sexes to sleep apart.” 
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ATTRACTIVE INTERLOCKING TILE 
BUNGALOW 
This modern, fireproof, four rooms and 
bath, bungalow, in Tacoma, Wash., cost $1,500 
and shows the artistic appearance obtained by 
Interlocking Tile. 





ANOTHER STYLE OF apo" eng hie 
INTERLOCKING HO 
There is practically no limit vr the varia- 
tions of style possible with Interlocking Tile. 





TWO FAMILY HOUSE IN CHICAGO 
J. J. & C. L. McCall, Owners 
McCall Construction Co., Contractors 
Interlocking Tile faced with stucco 
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TWO TEXAS BUNGALOWS 
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Both of these bungalows are of Denison Interlocking Tile, one being treated with rough 


cast stucco, and the other veneered with brick. 


carefully finished throughout. 
veneer building ran to $4,200. 


Both are of first class construction and 


The cost of the stucco bungalow was $3,700, while the brick 
It is difficult to appreciate these figures without seeing the 


beautiful manner in which these places are finished and equipped. 


To meet these conditions there is noth- 
ing so effective as Interlocking Tile. 
Unlike frame or other construction, 
there is nothing to harbor vermin, and 
the low moisture absorption of the mate- 
rial, together with the high heat-insulat- 
ing properties of the dead air spaces, 
render it an ideal building material for 
any house, but especially adaptable to 
industrial homes because of the low cost 
of construction. As the heat insulating 
and other properties of Interlocking 
Tile have been dealt with many times 
(the official tests of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories of Chicago, Ill., having 
been also given in the June, 1916, IN- 
TERLOCKER), it is not necessary to 
go into this matter at any length in this 
present article. 


It is becoming a more and more rec- 
ognized fact that for low initial cost, low 
upkeep expense, strength and comfort, 
Interlocking Tile is without a rival 
among building materials. 


“The single house is the ideal resi- 
dence for the American family, but is 


beyond the means of the low-paid un- 
skilled workman. A single house with 
five or six rooms with 3,000 sq. ft. of 
land.cannot be built for less than $3,000, 
except in the cheapest kind of frame 
construction, and even at this price it 
would call for a higher rental than he 
can afford to pay. For higher-paid men 
in the plant the single house is very de- 
sirable. 


The two-family house is often built 
for workers who wish to purchase their 
home. Tho not suitable for the unskilled 
worker, they are quite attractive to the 
higher-paid men who like to buy a two- 
family house so that the rental received 
from one-half of the house will help to 
pay the carrying charges and amortiza- 
tion of the whole house. In some cases 
these are built side by side, with a party 
wall, and in some cases one tenement is 
built above the other. The first-named 
is preferable, as there is more privacy. 


One of the most successful houses for 
the unskilled worker is that known as 
the “Philadelphia” type of house, of 
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which many thousands have been built in 
Philadelphia, Washington and _ other 
large cities. The typical four-room 
Philadelphia house is two rooms deep 
and has a living-room and kitchen down- 
stairs, two bedrooms and bath upstairs. 
It is built in long rows or terraces with 
party walls in between. These can be 
built on as narrow a frontage as 13 feet 
6 inches (a 15-foot frontage is desir- 
able), on a lot of 900 square feet. The 
cost of both land and building is much 
lower than the preceding type. Houses 
built when prices were normal have been 
rented for as low as $12 a month and 
have shown a fair profit. 


The building of houses in terraces is 
comparatively new in this country ex- 
cept in Philadelphia, altho it is very 
common in European countries. It al- 
lows for a very little land per house 
unless the lots are very deep, but is de- 
sirable in many other ways. Each fam- 
ily has a direct entrance from the street 
without any common hallway and is not 
interfered with by other tenants over- 
head. 'The cost of heating the house is 
less, owing to there being fewer outside 
walls. In a house two rooms deep each 
room has a proper amount of light and 
ventilation, and these houses have 
proved very successful wherever they 
have been used. 


The multiple dwelling or tenement 
house, housing from ten to fifty or more 
families, is undesirable from many 
points of view, and yet in crowded cities 
where land values are high is practically 
the only solution. 


Apartments of all sizes can be provid- 
ed, the most common arrangements 
being three rooms (kitchen, living-room 
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and bedroom), or four rooms (kitchen, 
living-room and two bedrooms). Each 
apartment should have its own private 
toilet and its own water supply. 


Altho city laws do not in every case 
require it, multiple dwellings ought in 
every case to have fireproof stairways 
and fireproof cellars, and care should be 
taken to see that every room and also 
the halls and stairs are properly light- 
ed. In English cities the stairs are 


often built outside the building, and each 
apartment is approached from balconies. 
This is in many respects a good way of 
building, and has been copied here in a 
few New York City buildings. 


This 
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TILE COTTAGE OF MODERATE COST 
Woodroofe & Constable, Architects 


Denison Interlocking Tile exposed with 
no facing 
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type of plan eliminates the common hall 
and inside stairs, which are frequently 
dark and difficult to keep clean and su- 
pervise. 


In rural districts many mills have 
built small boarding houses large enough 
to take care of from eight to a dozen 
boarders. The advantages of a small 
boarding house are that one man and his 
wife can run them, and the mill has no 
further responsibility. The men also 
prefer this sort of lodging to big com- 
pany houses. The big disadvantage is 
that it is difficult to exercise any super- 
vision over this sort of boarding house. 


As a rule, it will be found that the 
larger demand is for the four-room, five- 
room and six-room houses. Where 
houses are built to sell, however, there is 
not so much demand for the smaller 
houses, and the six-room house is the 
smallest house that one can count upon 
selling without difficulty. 


There must be provided at least one 
living room (having an area of not 
less than 135 square feet), for working, 
eating, washing and general use. There 
is much controversy on the subject of 
separate dining rooms and separate par- 
lors, which add much to the attractive- 
ness of the house but also to its expense, 
and it is not always possible to provide 
them for the unskilled laborer. 


The foreigner does not use a kitchen, 
dining room and parlor; what he needs 
is one large kitchen. It is found that 
where three living rooms are provided, 
two of them are invariably used as bed- 
rooms for the lodgers. It is the habit 
of most foreigners, and indeed of many 
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Americans, to live in their kitchens, and 
this room should be large and well light- 
ed and ventilated. 


The toilet room must be planned so 
that it does not open directly into a liy- 
ing room or bedroom, but off the stairs 
if possible. 


Some comment will naturally be made 
on the suggested omission of the cellar. 
We are told that the family needs a cel- 
lar for the storage of coal and canned 
fruit, and that it costs no more to build 
it than to leave it out, as the foundation 
walls are the same in either case. In in- 
vestigating the contents of laborers’ cel- 
lars the writer has never found large 
supplies of food or fuel. The laborer is 
too poor to buy more than two or three 
hundred pounds of coal at a time, and 
never lays in stocks of food in advance; 
instead of this we usually find in his cel- 
lar a miscellaneous assortment of most 
insanitary rubbish and junk, which is 





a 


EMPLOYEES’ BOARDING HOUSE 


This building was erected by the Lowell- 
Sacco Mills at Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
The interior is Matt Face Interlocking Tile 
and the inside wall plaster was laid direct on 
the tile. 
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not only undesirable but constitutes a 
serious fire menace. Statistics show that 
over 80 per cent of dwelling house fires 
start in the cellar in such rubbish piles. 


Where the cellar is omitted a space 
should be left under the floor, ventilated 
by gratings in the outside walls, which 
can be closed in cold weather. 


In houses of this class the tenant 
usually furnishes his own stove, and as 
his stove has no hot water front, a sys- 
tem of hot water piping is of no use to 
him. Some owners prefer to install the 
stove with water front and hot water 
piping, in spite of the increased cost of 
the house, but all these things help to 
put up the cost and the resultant rent to 
a figure higher than the tenant can 
afford. For the same reasons wash 
bowls in the bathroom and laundry tubs, 
tho useful, are not necessities. There 
should, however, be an enameled iron 
sink in the kitchen, and a bath tub 
should be provided even if the tenant has 
not learned how to use it. There should 
be a proper supply of running water, 
pure and fit for drinking, and a water 
closet connected with the sewer, and a 
cast-iron enameled bath.” 


That the advantages of hollow tile 
over brick and frame construction are 
daily becoming better recognized is 
shown by the following extract from The 
Brick & Clay Record, issue of Feb. 12, 
1918, under the heading, “McAdoo and 
Home Building”: 


“Building construction for industrial 
purposes, which was a feature of 1917’s 
construction showing, will continue un- 
abated during the coming twelve months. 
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TEXAS BUNGALOW 
Six rooms costing $3,400 
Cc. W. Bulger & Sons, Architects 
Interlocking Tile faced with stucco 


Not only will this be so, but a large in- 
crease in this type of construction is 
confidently anticipated. In this connec- 
tion, it is interesting to note that by far 
the greater part of the nation’s hollow 
tile manufacturing capacity is already 
engaged either by the government for 
its tremendous contemplated program of 
emergency construction, totaling in 
value nearly two billion dollars, or by 
individual concerns who have govern- 
ment contracts. There is no gloom in 
the camp of the hollow clay tile makers.” 





RESTAURANT BUILDING 
Natick, Mass. 


J. J. Doyle, Owner 
C. E. Barnes, Architect 
Frederick Paradise, Contractor 
Tile furnisheds by The Pennsylvania Tile 
& Construction Co. 












Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 
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FIRST FLoor PLAN 


Floor plan of one 
of the above double 
houses. 
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Row of two family houses built by The Gourley Construction Company, on Newark 





DUPLEX HOUSE, SHERIDAN AVENUE 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Built by The Gourley Construction Company 







Seconn Fioon Pian 


Gourter ConsTRvcrion Co. 
Euizagern MT 


FirsT Floor Plan 


Floor plans of the above Duplex house 
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Two Miles of Interlocking Tile Houses 


As has been stated in another part of 
this issue, the housing situation in Erie 
is serious. 


The General Electric Company is act- 
ing promptly and on a scale which will 
to a great extent simplify the problem 
as far as their own men, at any rate, are 
concerned. 


The program of their housing scheme 
is described in the “Erie Evening 
Times” as follows: 


“Realizing the great need of addi- 
tional comfortable houses for their 
skilled mechanics and laborers, the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. of Erie has awarded 
another contract to J. A. Maahs, Su- 
perintendent of the Pennsylvania Fire- 
proofing Co., for the construction of 
four hundred and seventy homes. 


These homes will be rented to their 
employees at rates much lower than the 
prevailing prices charged for similar 
and in many instances very inferior 
quarters in the city of Erie. 


These homes for skilled mechanics are 
of the four, six and eight family terrace 
and two-family duplex type. The ma- 
jority of the terrace homes contain six 
rooms and bath. All are provided with 
furnace heat, electric light, hot and cold 
water, and the bathrooms are equipped 
with the very best grade of enameled 
fixtures and the kitchen contains an 
enameled one-piece sink and a modern, 
up-to-date cupboard. Front and rear 
porches are also provided. 


The hollow masonry walls are great 
insulators against heat or cold. The 


cost of fuel in winter is greatly reduced. 
The roofs are of heavy asbestos shingles, 
so that the entire building is practically 
fireproof from without. 


Each one of these houses will have a 
rear lot that can be used for vegetable 
or flower garden, and the front yard is 
spacious, trees planted, and there are 
cement walks and curbs. All of these 
houses are located in Lawrence Park, 
within easy walking distance of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company’s plant. 


The Lawrence Park Club house for 
unmarried men is a two-story building 
containing 50 sleeping rooms. The 
rooms are all steam heated and electric 
lighted. There is a large general din- 
ing room that will seat at one time all 
the occupants of the house. A large 
number of shower baths and lavatories 
are provided. In the basement there is 
a large pool and billiard room and bar- 
ber shop, and on the first floor there is a 
large, comfortable assembly room, with 
fireplace, where the occupants can spend 
their evenings in social intercourse, 
reading, ete. 


G. Wesley Stickle, 1004 Palace Hard- 
ware Building, is the architect who made 
the plans and specifications for this 
operation. The entire lot of 594 homes 
will be completed and ready for occu- 
pancy by August Ist, 1918. 


The Boston representatives of the 
Pennsylvania Fireproofing Co. are the 
Pennsylvania Tile & Construction Com- 
pany, 201 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
Mass.” 
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Interlocking Tile at Gary and East Chicago 





INTERLOCKING TILE HOUSES AT GARY, INDIANA 
The illustration shows four out of ten houses built on one street. Five different styles 
of finish were used, and thus a pleasing variety was obtained. 
Erected by W. L. Plew & Co. 
Interlocking Tile supplied by the Clay Products Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


That inexpensive buildings are not 
necessarily uninteresting or devoid of 
pleasing variety, even when the same 
floor plans are used throughout is 
clearly demonstrated by the workmen’s 
homes built by W. L. Plew & Co., at 
Gary, Indiana. The illustration shows 
four out of ten houses, five on one side 
of the street and five on the other. Mr. 
Plew’s scheme to produce the desired 
variation in appearance was to build 
one house with Standard Interlocking 
Tile faced with brick, the second with 
Standard Interlockers covered with 
stucco, the third Matt Face Interlock- 
ers, the fourth Standard Interlockers, 
and the fifth frame. The five houses on 
the opposite side of the street were 
erected in the same manner. 

Mr. Plew informed the Clay Products 
Co. in a recent conversation, that al- 
though the Matt Face Interlocking Tile 
building cost considerably less than the 
one faced with brick, he was able to sell 
it for exactly the same amount of money 
—a striking testimony to the attractive 
appearance of Interlocking Tile. 


| LIVINGROOM 1; DINING ROOM .. 
" x 








Floor plan of above houses 


Another illustration shows one of 
seven Interlocking Tile houses built by 
the U. S. Metals Refining Co. at East 
Chicago, Indiana, for some of their 
employees. 


From this it will be seen that Inter- 
locking Tile is doing its share towards 
relieving the serious congestion in Lake 
County, and enabling a few more work- 
ing men and their families to live in 
houses which are what all houses ought 
to be—but often are not—fireproof, 
vermin proof and effectively insulated 
against variations of severe tempera- 
ture. 
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The Clay Products Co. Builds Homes for 
Its Employees 





WORKMEN'S HOMES AT BRAZIL, IND. 
These Interlocking Tile houses were built to accommodate the employees of the Clay 


Products Co, 


The homes shown in the picture dem- 
onstrate the interest taken by the Clay 
Products Co. in the housing of its 
workpeople, and is proof of what can be 
done with Interlocking Tile, when it 
comes to building inexpensive homes. 


These houses were erected at their 
Brazil plant to house employees, in or- 
der that they might live near the plant, 
which is located several miles out of 
Brazil proper. 

The construction of the first is 
Standard Interlockers. The second is 
Matt Face, the third is a small conduit 
house, the fourth is Standard Interlock- 
ing Tile and the fifth is a small single 
Standard Interlocker house. The cost 
of constructing these houses was very 
low and they are at the same time fire- 
proof. All the partitions are INTER- 
LOCKING TILE as well as the outside 
wall. The Clay Products Co. rents 
these homes to employees at $6.00 per 
month which includes the house and a 
good garden patch in the rear. 


























INTERLOCKING TILE HOUSE AT EAST 
CHICAGO, IND. 
One of seven built by the U. S. Metals 
Refining Co. 

































First Floor Plans 


An Inexpensive 
Comfortable Home 


The above illustration and floor plan 
shows yet another of the numerous 
styles to which Interlocking Tile is 
adapted. The Dutch Colonial type of 
house is particularly home-like. 


— WEERIQHER 
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Second Floor Plans 


The Fraser Brick Co. of Dallas, 
Texas, announce that Mr. F. D. Bates 
has been appointed Sales Manager and 
will assume entire charge of the details 
of that department. 
















CORRECTION :—In the article on 
“An Interlocking Tile Community” in 
last month’s INTERLOCKER, “High- 
land, Park, Ill.,” was given as “High- 
land Park, Indianapolis.” We regret 
that this error crept into our pages. 












Notice of Removal 


The Los Angeles Denison Block Co., 
of 502 Frost Bldg., announce their re- 
moval from that address to 1008 HI- 
BERNAIN BUILDING. This gives 
them a larger and more central city lo- 
cation. 

It is in keeping with the progressive 
policy of The Los Angeles Denison 
Block Co., and we congratulate them 
upon the increase of business which has 
made this change of address necessary. 





























Denison Interlocking Tile Manufacturers and Representatives 
Parties wishing additional information should write the nearest representative 





CALIFORNIA 
W. J. BAILEY, San Diego 


FUNSTEN CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
Sharon Bldg., San Francisco 


HOWARD COMPANY 
First and Market Sts., Oakland 


LOS ANGELES DENISON BLOCK 
COMPANY 
1008 Hibernain Bldg., Los Angeles 


CANNON-PHILLIPS COMPANY 
920 Forum Bldg., Sacramento 


CONNECTICUT 
THE WARNER-MILLER CO. 
Railroad Ave., New Haven 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HAMMETT FIREPROOFING CO. 
Washington 
FLORIDA 
CANFIELD CO., St. Augustine 
DADE LUMBER CO., West Palm Beach 
J. 8. DeSILVA, Miami 


EAST COAST LUMBER & SUP. CO. 
Fort Pierce 


EAST COAST LUMBER & SUP. CO, 
Fort Lauderdale 


EAST COAST LUMRER & SUP. CO. 
Titusville 


GAMBLE & STOCKTON CO. 
106 West Bay St., Jacksonville 


I. W. PHILLIPS & CO. 


Tampa 

GEORGIA 
DENISON INTERL’K’G TILE CORP. 

1002 Candler Bldg., Atlanta 
ILLINOIS 

DEERING & OLIVER, Peoria 
H. A. BLOCK FUEL CO., Rockford 

THE CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 

175 West Jackson Blyd., Chicazo 
INDIANA 


INDIANA BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. 
765 Furniture Bldg., Evansville 


THE CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 

Lemcke Annex, Indianapolis 
IOWA 

ANTHES BROS., Ft. Madison 


KANSAS 


THE DENISON CLAY CO. 
Kellogg Bldg., Coffeyville 


RELIANCE BRICK CO. 
Wichita and Kansas City 
KENTUCKY 
P. BANNON PIPE CO., Louisville 


LOUISIANA 
A. D, MORRIS, Shreveport 


MASSACHUSETTS 
PENNSYLVANIA TILE & CON. CO. 
Boston 

MICHIGAN 


N. G. DeHAAS 
Harlow Block, Marquette 


STATES ENGINEERING CO. 
514 Free Press Bldg., Detroit 


MINNESOTA 


STANDARD SALT & CEMENT CO, 
237 Lake Ave., South, Duluth 
TWIN CITY BRICK CO. 
Capital Bank Bldg., St. Paul 
TWIN CITY BRICK CO. 

First National Soo Line Bldg. 
Minneapolis 
H. J. WILLIS, Winona 


MISSOURI 


DENISON INTERLOCKING TILE 
CORP., Century Bldg., St. Louis 


MONTANA 
WESTERN CLAY MNFG. CO. 
Helena 
NEBRASKA 


SUNDERLAND RROTHERS CO. 
Omaha 


NEW YORK 
AMERICAN CLAY & CEMENT CORP. 
German Ins. Bldg., Rochester 
AMERICAN CLAY PROD. CO., INC. 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 
AMERICAN HARD WALL PL. CO. 
Utica 


BUFFALO BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. 
Buffalo 


A. M, COBBE BRICK & TILE CO. 
Jamestown 


DENISON TILE CORP’N, Syracuse 


ELMIRA BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. 
Elmira 


DRISCOLL BROTHERS & CO., Ithaca 
S. M. HAMILTON CO., Dunkirk 


MITCHELL BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. 
Niagara Falls 


PARAGON PLASTER CO., Syracuse 


NORTH DAKOTA 
HEBRON FIRE_& PR. BRICK CO. 


Hebron 

OHIO 

THE BUILDING PRODUCTS CO. 
Toledo 


THE DERR-SHAFFER SALES CO. 
318 Ohio Bldg., Akron 


THE DELAWARE CLAY MFG. CO. 
Delaware 


GADDIS-HARRISON BRICK CO. 
905 Brunson Bldg., Columbus 


GADDIS- Ba AREISON BRICK CO. 
605-606 U, B. Bldg., Dayton 


DENISON herent: K’G TILE CORP. 
518 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland 


LINIGER & BENNETT, Conneaut 


METROPOLITAN PAV. BRICK CO. 
Canton 


Cc. F. MILLER, Bedford 


THE OHIO CLAY CO. 
518 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland 


THE PURSELL GRAND CO. 
Cincinnati 


YOUNGSTOWN ICE CO., Youngstown 
ASHTABULA COAL CO., Ashtabula 
A. T. HILL, Willoughby 


THE MINGLEWOOD COAL CO. 
Wooster 


THE STEINER COAL CO., Canton 


THE STORAGE _TRAN. & SUP. CO. 
Warren 


THE VOEGELE BROS., Mansfield 
C. H. STOCKING, Painesville 
GENEVA MILLING CO., Geneva 


THE REITZ BROTHERS CO. 
First National Bank Bldg., Portsmouth 


8S. G, NESSLEY, Springfield 


OREGON 
FAIRMOUNT BRICK & TILE CO. 
Eugene 
MR. S. G. WARD 
925 Pacific St., Portland 


OKLAHOMA 


RELIANCE BRICK CO. 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa 


PENNSYLVANIA 


DENISON INTERL’K’G TILE CORP- 
404 Arrott Bldg., Pittsburg 


McCRADY BROS., Braddock 
JACOB E. MYERS, Penn Station 
PENNSYLVANIA FIREPROOF’G CO- 
Erie 
H. R. WEAVER, Wilkes-Barre 


PETER SHAFFER & SONS 
New Brighton 


GEORGE WALTER & SON, Butler, Pa. 
ED. VERO, Millvale, Pa. 


NEW CASTLE LIME. BRICK & 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
New Castle 


HENRY 8S. HARRIS 
1118 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 


McFARLAND SUPPLY COMPANY 


Greensburgh 
TEXAS 
W. A. ASKEW, Fuqua Bldg., Amarillo 
FAIRCHILD LUMBER CO., Taylor 


FRASER BRICK CO. 
corr Bldg., Dallas 


J. HAWLEY 
320-321 Se Bldg., Galveston 


NALLE & COMPANY 
601-623 E. 6th St., Austin 


THE NUECES BUILDERS SUP. CO. 
3(8 Lawrence St., Corpus Christi 


H. D. TAYLOR LUMBER CO. 
517 Preston Ave., Houston 


SEGUIN BRICK & TILE CO., Seguin 
TURNBOW LUMBER, Beaumont 


WICHITA FALLS BRICK & TILE CO. 
Wichita Falls 


H. M. ABERNETHY, San Antonio 
WASHINGTON 


Cc. 8S. BARLOW & SONS CO., INC. 
Tacoma 


HAROLD BLAKE CO., Aberdeen 
C. W. WILMEROTH CO., Wenatchee 


D. E. FRYER & CO. 
923 Paulsen Bldg., Spokane 


F. G, FOSTER CO., Hoquiam 
A. B, FOSSEEN & CO., North Yakima 


DENISON INTERL’K’G TILE CORP. 
401 White Bldg., Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA 
J. S. FARR, Huntington 
PFAFF & SMITH, Charleston 
SUBURBAN BRICK CO., Moundsville 
WISCONSIN 
COOK & BROWN LIME CO., Oshkosh 
F.HURLBURT CO., Green Bay 
WISCONSIN FACE & FIRE’ BRICK 
COMPANY 


Caswell Bldg., Milwaukee 
C. B. HOPKINS CO., Fennimore, Wis. 
CLAY PRODUCTS BUILDERS SUP- 
PLY COMPANY 
Batayian Bank Bldg., Lacrosse 
CANADA 
CHICK CONTRACTING CO. 
Windsor, Ontario 
EVANS, COLEMAN & EVANS, LTD. 
Vicoria, B. C. Vancouver, B. C. 
BRUNO CLAY WORKS, LTD. 
Bruno, Sask. 
SHAVER & BEATTIE 
Booth Bldg., Ottawa 
SUN BRICK CO., LTD. 
Excelsior Life Bldg., Toronto 
WEBSTER & SONS 
31 Wellington St., MontreaJ, Que. 


WEBSTER & SONS 
79 Rue Dalhousie, Quebec, P. Q. 





Manufacturing rights in open territory may be secured by reliable clay products manufacturers from 
the Dension Interlocking Tile Corporation, 518 Guardia~. Bldg., Cleveland, O. 








For Every Type 
of Building 


Here are seventeen dif- 
ferent types of building, 
each making some differ- 
ent demand on the build- 
ing material. 


One demands strength, 
another beauty, in some 
the walls must be non- 
conductive, in others 
fireproof, in still others 
economy is the chief 
consideration. 


All of the demands 
have been met by the 
use of this material— 


Interlocking Tile 
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Do not expect it to heat all out- 
doors. You cannot conserve fuel 
or get maximum comfort inside 
the building if the walls absorb 
the heat almost as fast as it is 
produced, as many walls do. 


Look at this Interlocking Tile 
wall section. Note the perfect 
insulation provided by the numer- 
ous dead air spaces, and that the 
mortar joints are interrupted by 
air spaces which check heat 
conduction. 


. Such a wall whether left exposed 


or faced with stucco, brick or 
stone is the best non-conductor 
of heat or cold that it is possible 
to construct. 


Build Your Walls of Interlocking Tile 


Pennsylvania Fireproofing Co. 
ERIE, PENNA. 
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Interlocking Tile and a Great 
Industry 


From the days, many years ago— 
when the first “Lumiere cinematograph” 
was exhibited in Paris, and when a 200 
foot film was considered a wonder—up 
to the present time, the moving picture 
business has perhaps contributed more 
than any other single industry to the 
amusement and instruction of the peo- 


ple in general. 


| 


| 


So important has it become that it has 
received government recognition in 
almost every civilized country as an in- 
valuable means of storing up the epoch- 
making occurrences of today in national 
museums for the benefit of posterity. 


Just as today we have it in our power 
to look back upon the surrender of 





FILM DEVELOPING FACTORY OF THE BAY STATE FILM CO., SHARON, MASS, 


McFarland & Colby, Architects 


McDonald: & Kivell, Contractors 


Moving picture films are extremely sensitive to variations of temperature during de- 
veloping and fixing. To insure an absolutely even temperature all the year round, this 


factory was built of Interlocking Tile. 


Interlocking Tile furnished by The Pennsylvania Tile & Construction Co. 





depends on three prime essentials: out- 
line, proportion and surface treatment 
or finish. 


Of the three essentials the builder is 
concerned most with the last. Outline 
and proportion belong to the art of the 
architect. It is part of his training to 
proportion the parts of the whole and 
design the building with a pleasing out- 


line. It is part of his art, also, to advise | 


as to the finish or surface treatment of 
the walls, but too often the right to do 
so is taken from him by the peremptory 
instructions to make the walls of a cer- 
tain material. 


Therein, too often, lies the real success 
or failure of the building from both an 
architectural and a commercial stand- 
point. A finish or treatment which 
might have been beautiful in a large 
monumental building, or in a broad ex- 
panse of wall space, might be wholly out 
of keeping in a smaller building or in a 
wall space well cut up with window and 
door openings. Stone, for instance, 
limestone and granite, are noble mate- 
rials for monumental buildings ; but, did 
you ever see an attractive small dwelling 
of cut stone? 


Of all the exterior finishes for build- 
ings there is none, perhaps, more inter- 
esting than what is known as ‘“pebble- 
dash.” Classed as stucco finish, it is 
more than that. 
stucco forms only a matrix in which is 
imbedded an outside layer of pebbles, 
half bedded in the mortar and half ex- 
- posed to the weather. 


Nowhere are there more pleasing ex- 
amples of this exterior finish to be found 
as in and around Philadelphia, where old 
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colonial homes can still be found with 
pebble-dash finish applied to stone which 
has weathered the storms of centuries 
and grown mellower and _ richer with 
time. 


The beauty of pebble-dash lies in its 
rough, irregular but continuous surface, 
free from joints or breaks of any kind 
to mar its continuity. 


How to Pur on Stucco 


Pebble-dash is applied in the following 
manner: The hollow-tile wall is thoroly 
sprayed with water before the first coat 
of plaster is applied. This coat is 
known as the scratch coat and should be 
at least one-half inch thick outside of the 
surface. Plaster for the scratch coat 
should consist of one part Portland 
cement to three parts of sand, and lime 





RESIDENCE, 
Miami, Fla. 


TALBOT DEXTER, 


Craig & Parramore, designers and contractors 


The bearing walls of this building are 8 
inch Denison Interlocking Tile, 9,000 being 
used in the operation. 

The garage built to conform to the house 
is also of Interlocking Tile with stucco finish 
and red tile roof. 

Tile furnished by the Gamble & Stockton 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
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RESIDENCE, A. W. EATON, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Harding & Seaver, Architects 


Beckwith & Pike, Builders 


Residence and garage built of Interlocking Tile faced with stucco. The beauty of this 
attractive residence is greatly enhanced by its splendid setting in the abundant growth of 


trees and shrubbery. 


Tile furnished by The Warner-Miller Co., New Haven, Conn. 


putty not to exceed 10 per cent of the 
volume may ke added to make it “‘but- 
ter” more easily. The first coat must be 
well scratched before it sets. 


Pebble DDash—Before the second coat ° 


is applied, pebbles of various sizes are 
screened from the sand and placed in 
boxes on the scaffold. For ordinary 
work the size of the pebbles will vary 
from one-quarter to three-quarters inch. 
Beginning at the top and working down- 
ward, the second coat of rather wet mor- 
tar is applied to the wall, covering a 
couple of yards surface, then before the 
mortar loses its plasticity the pebbles 
are thrown forcibly against it with a 
paddle, where some kecome embedded 
and remain, and others fall to the 
ground below. 


A light buff or yellow tint is the most 
pleasing color for pebble-dash, and 
usually for stucco finish of any kind. 
With this a white trim is the most effect- 
ive. The buff or yellow tint is secured 


by mixing yellow ochre with the plaster. 
A very faint tint or tinge of yellow is to 
be preferred to a more pronounced yel- 
low color. 


In pebble-dash finish a pronounced 
color cannot easily be obtained for the 
reason that only the plaster takes on the 
color while the pebbles retain their nat- 
ural hue. If, therefore, the background 
of plaster should be a deep slate color, 
the pebbles would show lighter on the 
surface, thereby contrasting instead of 
blending with the plaster. 


Rough Cast—Dash finish, also called 
‘“‘rough-cast,” is secured by throwing the 
mortar for the second coat on the walls 
with a wooden paddle. This gives a 
rough, irregular surface of mortar, very 
like the surface of pebble-dash, but it is 
not so attractive a finish. The ground, 
or scratch coat, for all stucco finishes is 
alike; it is only in the finish coats that 
they differ. The finish coat is about one- 
quarter inch thick, except for pebble- 








dash, when a deeper bed of plaster is 
needed to hold the pebbles. For cement 
color finish the proportions of the mix- 
ture are one part cement to two parts 
clean, sharp sand. 


Sand Finish—There are two types of 
sand finish, the rough sand-finish and the 
fine sand-finish.. The rough sand-finish 
is obtained by covering the float with 
burlap and floating the finish coat when 
it is quite dry. The fine sand finish is 
obtained by floating the wall in the usual 
way. 


There are great possibilities in the 
fine sand-finish when properly planned 
and properly applied. An apartment 
house, hotel, or other large building can 
be given a finish that rivals marble or 
limestone by using materials light in 
color, fine in texture, then floating them 
to a smooth granular surface of about 
the roughness of sawed stone.. 


Marble Finish—For white marble- 
like finish, use white cement and fine 
white sand or marble dust. 


Ordinary cement-color finish is ob- 
tained by using one part of cement to 
two parts clean, sharp sand. If it is de- 
sired to lighten this color some, it can 
be done by using white sand or marble 
dust. When a darker tone is desired, 
lamp black may be added to the cement 
and sand. As a matter of fact, almost 
any color desired can be secured by mix- 
ing with the cement and sand the neces- 
sary pigments. In the use of coloring 
material, however, be sure to use only 
the best mineral pigments, otherwise the 
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work is liable to fade in whole or in part, 
show streaky, or become spotted. 


Careful mixing of the plaster is as 
essential as good workmanship, and the 
combination of the two will produce a 
wall surface which is simple in treat- 
ment, pleasing in appearance, and inex- 
pensive when compared with other ex- 
terior wall finishes. The stucco cannot 
be applied with safety during freezing 
weather, and in warm weather precau- 
tions must he taken to prevent the 
stucco drying out too quickly. This 
may be prevented by spraying the walls 
once or twice a day for several days 
after applying the finish coat. Stucco- 
finish may be made waterproof by the 
addition of one of the many damp-proof 
compounds now on the market. 


In preparing plaster for stucco finish, 
the cement and sand should be thoroly 
mixed when dry, then the water may be 
added as plaster is needed. It is inad- 
visable to mix at a time more than can 
be used inside of thirty minutes, for if a 
larger batch is mixed it is liable to take 
on an initial set, when it becomes useless 
for the purpose of plastering, re-tem- 
pered cement mortar being hard to work, 
as well as unreliable. 


As a general rule, slow setting ce- 
ments are best, as there is more time for 
the working of the surface into final 
shape, and they will ultimately set as 
hard or harder than quick setting ce- 
ments. Before the scratch coat is ap- 
plied the hollow tile must be well sprayed 
with water, and care must be exercised 
to keep the edges of the plaster wet and 
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the face damp until finished, to keep 
from drying out too quickly. Cement 
worked during warm weather sets much 
quicker than it does in cold weather. On 
the other hand, cement mixed with cold 
water in cold weather and in a damp 
place may take from ten to twenty days 
to get moderately hard. 


Way Hesirate Aspout Exterior 
PLasTERING? 


One of the peculiar things about the 
stuccoing of exterior walls of hollow tile 
is the fact that many masons who would 
undertake the interior plastering of any 
building are rather diffident about ac- 
cepting the exterior plastering of a 
building. Because of the fact that it is 
rather unusual within their practice, 
they seem reluctant even to estimate on 
the exterior work, and when they do 
their figures reflect their reluctance, as 
well as the lack of definite data to figure 
from. 


Yet, when it comes down to actual 
practice, there is little or no difference 
between interior plastering and exterior 
plastering, so far as the labor is con- 
cerned. MHollow-tile blocks are scored, 
with dovetail grooves on all four sides, 
so that in form and appearance both 
the inside and the outside of a wall are 
alike. It stands to reason, therefore, 
that it is no more difficult to apply mor- 
tar to the outside surface than it is to 
the inside. It is simply the disinclina- 


tion to attempt something new which de- 
ters some masons from making a profit 
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RESIDENCE, THOS. WILKINSON 
Regina, Sask., Canada 


8S. J. Tripp, Architect T. Wilkinson, Builder 


Built of 8 inch Interlocking Tile faced with 
stucco. Foundations 12 inch tile walls ce- 
mented on outside. 


Tile furnished by The Bruno Clay Works, 
Bruno, Sask., Canada. 


by advocating stucco finish for the walls 
of residences and other small buildings. 


But there are some differences be- 
tween the plastering of interior and ex- 
terior wall surfaces. The staging to 
work from will be different for the out- 
side work, particularly if the building is 
a tall one. For outside work the staging 
used by bricklayers will perhaps be the 
most suitable. 


Then, instead of the regulation 
scratch, brown and hard finish coats of 
the interior, there are only two, scratch 
and finish on the outside, and these two 
coats are of cement, while inside the 
building line the mortar is generally 
used. In view of the fact that lime putty 
is mixed with the cement mortar for the 
scratch coat, however, it butters just 
about as freely, and takes no longer to 


apply. 








Tue Cost or Stucco Work 


When it comes to the matter of costs, 
there is not much difference between the 
price for inside and for outside work. 
For similar kinds of work, the amount 
of materials will be about the same. The 
cost of labor applying stucco will per- 
haps be slightly higher than for two-coat 
work inside, but about equal to the cost 
of three-coat work. The following data 
will prove useful in helping determine 
the cost of stucco work: 


One bushel of Portland cement and 
three bushels of sand will cover 5 square 
yards of hollow tile surface 1 inch thick. 
It will cover 6 square yards of surface 
34 inch thick, and 8 square yards of sur- 
face 1% inch thick. 


One bushel of cement and two bushels 
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of sand will cover 3144 square yards of 
hollow tile surface 1 inch thick. It will 
cover 414 yards 34 inch thick, and 634 
square yards 1% inch thick. 


One bushel of cement and one bushel 
of sand will cover 214 square yards of 
hollow tile surface 1 inch thick. | It will 
cover 3 square yards of 34 inch thick, 
and 41% square yards 1% inch thick. 


One bushel of pebbles will cover about 
4 square yards of surface when used for 


pebble-dash. 


For the scratch coat one bushel of 
lime putty will be required for each ten 
bushels of mortar. But lime putty is 
largely water, so that it would not re- 
quire a bushel of lime for this purpose. 


A peculiarity of lime in slacking is that 





RESIDENCE, C. J. RANNEY, CLIFTON PARK, LAKEWOOD, OHIO 
Bohnard & Parsson, Architects 


A beautiful home that has been made safe from fire by its interlocking tile walls, stucco 


exterior and tile roof. 
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it increases in volume from two and a 
half to three and a half times that of 
the original lime, the increase of bulk 
being proportional to the purity of the 
limestone. For each ten bushels of 
mortar, therefore, only one-third bushel 
of lime will be required. 


From the foregoing data any one can 
very quickly estimate the materials re- 
quired for stucco finishes of any kind. 
There remains now only the labor to be 
considered. This is not so simple a mat- 


" ter to estimate as the materials, for labor 


is the unknown quantity in estimating 
building work. The trouble is no two 
men are just alike in performances. One 
might be slow but thorough, another a 
quick worker but not so skilled a work- 
man. In the estimating of work neither 
the slow nor the swift workman should 
be taken as a standard to judge by, but 
an average of what amount a number of 
workmen would do is the best yardstick 
to measure by. 


An average day’s work for plasterer 
and helper applying scratch coat to hol- 
low tile walls may be taken as 75 square 
yards. The openings to be counted as 
surfaces. An equal amount of surface 
can be covered by a plasterer and helper 
with rough cast or sand finish, providing 
there are not an unusual number of 
openings, corners, angles, water-table or 
other breaks to work around. If the 
wall surface is cut up to an unusual ex- 
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RESIDENCE, C. R. CLEMMONS 
Shetland Pony Farm, Coffeyville, Kans. 


Every line of this spacious bungalow indi- 
cates substantial construction. Built with In- 
terlocking Tile faced with rough plaster. 


Tile furnished by the Denison Clay Co., 
Coffeyville, Kans. 


tent, a less allowance for a day’s work 
must be made. 


Pebble-dash finish is in reality three- 
coat work; scratch, sand and pebble fin- 
ish; consequently an extra allowance 
must be made for it. In applying the 
second coat and pebble dash, a plasterer 
and helper will average about 40 square 
yards per day. 


It will be seen from the foregoing 
statements that stucco finish is neither 
difficult to apply nor expensive com- 
pared with inside plaster work, or with 
other kinds of outside finish; and it is to 
be hoped the buildings trades will wel- 
come more and more this simple finish, as 
the beauty and economy are more gen- 
erally realized. 






“As safe as the bank” is a phrase 
which expresses absolute confidence as 
to financial stability. 


The Dallas Savings & Trust Co., how- 
ever, evidently believe in “safety first” 
from other dangers besides financial 
ones, for they specified Interlocking 
Tile for their new building now com- 





THE DALLAS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


Hubbell & Greene, Dallas, Architects 
‘The Watson Co., Dallas, Contractors 


In this particular building other materials 
were offered that might have been a little 
cheaper in first cost, but Interlocking Tile was 
selected as the wall-building material because 
of its recognized superiority and greater effi- 
ciency. 

Interlocking Tile furnished by The Fraser 
Brick Co. 
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pleted, a photograph of which is shown 
herewith. 


The disastrous possibilities of a bank 
fire do not need enlarging upon—yet 
comparatively little attention has been 
paid, in many cases, to this important 
angle of bank construction. 


Before the invention of Interlocking 
Tile, however, it must be admitted 
that the question of fireproof construc- 
tion had been a difficult one to solve 
without heavy expense, and in conse- 
quence “fireproof” buildings were 


erected which did not live up to their. 


names on the day of trial. 


The tests carried out in Cleveland, 
Ohio, by the city fire department on In- 
terlocking Tile prove that high cost and 
fireproof qualities are not necessarily 
inseparable. 


There is another advantage in the use 
of Interlocking Tile which although a 
question of mental attitude on the part 
of customers has considerable effect up- 
on the prosperity of a bank. No one 
can enter the great banking establish- 
ments of New York, London, or any 
other important business center without 
being impressed by the even temperature 
and the complete exclusion of traffic 
noises. 


The atmosphere of restfulness in 
itself suggests confidence. This desir- 
able banking atmosphere may be ob- 
tained in several ways—but Interlocking 
Tile can secure it at a more reasonable 
cost than any other method. 
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That the recognition of the value of 
Interlocking Tile as an ideal material 
for bank construction is not confined to 
any particular portion of the country is 
shown by the second photograph. 


It represents the First National Bank 
of Cle Elum, the center of the lumber- 
ing, coal mining and farming industries 
of Kittitas County, Washington. The 
population of Cle Elum is somewhat 
over 3,000. 


It is interesting to note that the First 
National Bank is the first fireproof 
building to be erected in this town— 
though it is safe to say that it will be 
by no means the last in view of the 
readiness with which the benefits of fire 
protection may be secured at a cost 
little in excess of ordinary construction 
by the use of Interlocking Tile. 


It has already been pointed out that 
the character, comfort and convenience 
of a bank building have considerable in- 
fluence upon business, and the experi- 
ence of Mr. J. C. Beeson, Vice President 
and Cashier of the Cle Elum First Na- 
tional Bank, bears this out to a remark- 
able degree. 


| 


Le 





MOLSON STATE BANK, MOLSON, WASH. 
B. J. Cutter, Architect 


Interlocking Tile furnished by the Denison 
Interlocking Tile Corp., Seattle, Wash. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CLE ELUM 
Kittitas County, Wash. 


H, K. Cutter, Architect 
Hurley-Mason Co., Contractors 


This is the first fireproof building erected in 
Cle Elum. Interlocking Tile walls with face 
tile of white matt terra cotta being used. The 
interior is finished in Alaska marble. 


“Our deposits have increased at the 
rate of $10,000 a month,” he says, 
“since we moved into our new fireproof 
modern building.” 


The first day’s deposits alone 
amounted to over $4,000. One year 
from the date of opening the deposits 
amounted to $76,231.39. 


The work on the building was done 
under the “one contract” system. 


The third illustration shows yet an- 
other bank which enjoys the fire and 
weather proof advantages of Interlock- 
ing Tile. 


This is the Molson State Bank, Mol- 
son, Wash. The walls are of 12 inch 
Interlocking Tile, except the division 
wall visible through the doorway, which 
is only 8 inch Tile. The space at the 
corner is to be used as a drug store, the 
remainder being appropriated to bank 
uses. 
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Movie Theatre of interes Tile 


The construction of a moving picture 
theatre is not so simple as it used to be 
in the early days of the business when 
the building laws governing this class of 
building were less strict. 


One of the primary requirements of 
the building authorities is that the con-~ 
struction should be fireproof and ar 
ranged so as to afford the maximum 
protection to the audience. 


The operating booth, for instance, 
from which the picture is projected on 
to the screen must be fireproof—not 
merely “more or less” but absolutely so. 
Every door or other opening must be 
held normally closed by a spring, and all 
are usually arranged so that a single 
lever can shut off every avenue through 
which fire can pass to the auditorium. 


From the above it will be seen how 
carefully the public safety is guarded 
by the state building authorities—and 
rightly so, for the celluloid of which a 





QUEEN CITY THEATRE, CINCINNATI, O. 
Robertson & Fahnstock, Architects 








NEMO THEATRE, CLEVELAND, O. 
O. N. Chamberlain, Cleveland, O., Architect 


Typical of the small moving picture theatres 
that are successful in some of the residence 
districts in large cities. 


movie film is composed is much more in- 
flammable than most people realize. 


Another important point in construc- 
ting movie theatres is to make sure that 
the motor-generator room in which the 
machinery for producing the electric 
are in the projecting lantern is usually 
placed, will be kept absolutely dry, for 
damp is very destructive to such 
machines. 


Last, and by no means least—espe- 
cially from theatre-owners’ point of 
view—it must not be unduly expensive 
to build. Competition is keen among 
movie theatres at the present time and 
working expenses are steadily increas- 
ing. No wonder then that the question 
of cost looms large in the mind of the 
prospective theatre owner. 
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That Interlocking Tile is really fire- 
proof has been demonstrated again, and 
again, not only by experimental tests 
such as that made by the Fire Depart- 
ment of Cleveland, O., but also by the 
more spectacular though not less severe 
ones imposed by such occurrences as the 
fire at the Hotel Statler, also in Cleve- 
land, (details and illustration which may 
be found on Page 8 of the October, 
1913, issue of THE INTERLOCKER). 


The seepage of water through the 
walls and the condensation of moisture 
on their inner surfaces is avoided be- 
cause the exceedingly slow transfer of 
heat from one side of the wall to the 
other does not allow it to become chilled 
right through. 


For the same reason of course cool- 
ness will be assured in summer. 
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The matter of cost, always impor- 
tant, is also met but as details of this 
aspect of Interlocking Tile (giving in- 
stances of savings effected over brick) 
have already been given from time to 
time in various issues of THE INTER- 
LOCKER it is not necessary to enlarge 
upon the matter. 





BUILDING DAWSON PICTURE THEATRE 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Mrs. Mary A. Dawson, Owner 
M. Nirdlinger, Pittsburgh, Architect 
Frank L. Jones, Contractor 


Interlocking Tile furnished by the Denison In- 
terlocking Tile Corp., at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A Business Man’s Prayer 


Help me to live so that I can lie down 
at night with a clear conscience, with- 
out a gun under my pillow, and un- 
haunted by the faces of those to whom 
I have brought pain. 


Grant that I may earn my meal 
ticket on the square, and that, in earn- 
ing it, I may not stick the gaff in where 
it does not belong. 


Deafen me to the jingle of tainted 
money and the rustle of unholy skirts. 
Blind me to the faults of other fellows, 
but reveal to me mine own. 


Guide me so that each night when I 
look across the dinner table at my wife, 
who has been a blessing to me, I shall 
have nothing to conceal. 


young 
children. 


Keep me 


enough to laugh with my 


And when come the smell of flowers, 
and the tread of soft steps, and the 
crunching of wheels out in front, make 
the ceremony short and the epitaph 
simple— 


Here Lirs a Man 
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How Builders Can Help McAdoo and Garfield 


Mr. F. D. Bates of the Fraser Brick 
Co., Dallas, Texas, sends us the follow- 
ing article. It is particularly timely at 
the present moment and it brings out 
one or two new selling points in con- 


nection with Interlocking Tile. 


“In the President’s opinion it became 
necessary to vest control of the great 
arteries of transportation in a Director 
General, in order that every locomotive, 
every car and every employer of every 
railroad might be utilized to 100 per 
cent efficiency. 


“Mr. Garfield’s drastic fuel conserva- 
tion order came as a surprise, and it 
brought forth much criticism, for it 
seemed nothing short of a calamity to 
close, even for a single day, factories 
But the real 
trouble seemed to be shortage of trans- 
portation facilities rather than a short- 
age of fuel. The factories had more 
finished products than the railways 
could move while still meeting the full 
demands of supply ships, transports 


making war necessities. 


and other consumers for fuel, so that 
Mr. Garfield’s order seems to have been 
issued for the purpose of enabling the 
railroads to ‘catch up.’ 


“Mr. Builder, Interlocking Tile is 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY to aid your 


Government by conserving FUEL, 


TRANSPORTATION AND MAN 


POWER, and to serve yourself judic- 
iously. 


“Tt requires a very large car to move 
enough common brick to build a thou- 
sand cubic feet of wall—yet the same 
car can easily move enough IN'TER- 
LOCKING TILE to build two thousand 
cubic feet. The same labor can easily 
lay the two thousand cubic feet of 
INTERLOCKING TILE wall in the 
same time, and at the same expense as 
the one thousand feet of brick wall. The 
same FUEL will burn the two thousand 
feet of INTERLOCKING TILE as 
the one thousand feet of brick, and this 
fuel usually has to be shipped in cars to 
the plants. There is a similar saving 
in mortar and drayage. More import- 
ant still—to YOU—are the permanent 
advantages of an INTERLOCKING 
WALL, which is a non-conductor of 
heat, cold, moisture, sound and other 
atmospheric conditions, which means a 
CONTINUOUS saving of fuel for the 


owner.” 


To Interlocker Readers 


Somewhere in your office you have 
photographs of Interlocking Tile build- 
ings, some of which have interesting 
histories. 


Why not send photos and informa- 
tion to THE INTERLOCKER, at 803 
Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio? 

















Denison Interlocking Tile Manufacturers and Representatives 


Parties wishing additional information should write the nearest representative 


CALIFORNIA 
W. J. BAILEY, San Diego 


FUNSTEN CLAY PRODUCTS ©O. 
Sharon Bldg., San Francisco 


HOWARD COMPANY 
First and Market Sts., Oakland 


LOS ANGELES DENISON BLOCK CO. 
502 Frost Bldg., Los Angeles 


CANNON-PHILLIPS COMPANY 
920 Forum Bldg., Sacramento 


CONNECTICUT 
on WARNER-MILLER CO. 
Railroad Av., New Haven 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HAMMETT FIREPROOFING CO. 
Washington 


FLORIDA 
CANFIELD OO., St. Augustine 
DADE LUMBER OO., West ‘Palm Beach 
J. 8. DeSILVA, Miami 
EAST COAST LUMBER & SUP. CO. 
Fort Pierce 
EAST COAST LUMBER & SUP. CO. 
Fort Lauderdale 
EAST COAST LUMBER & SUP. CO. 
Titusville 
GAMBLE & STOCKTON CO. 
106 West Bay St., Jacksonville 
I. W. PHILLIPS & CO. 


pa 
GEORGIA 


DENISON INTERL’K’G TILE CORP. 
1002 Candler Bldg., Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 
DEERING & OLIVER, Peoria 

H. A. BLOCK FUEL CO., Rockford 
THE CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
175 West Jackson Blyd., Chicago 

INDIANA 


INDIANA BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. 
765 Furniture Bldg., Evansville 


THE CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
Lemeke Annex, Indianapolis 


IOWA 
HYDRAULIC PRESS BRICK CO. 


Davenport 
ANTHES BROS., Ft. Madison 
KANSAS 
THE DENISON OLAY CoO. 
Kellogg Bldg., Coffeyville 


RELIANCE BRIOK CO. 
Wichita and Kansas City 


KENTUCEY 
P. BANNON PIPE O©0O., Louisville 
LOUISIANA 
A. D, MORRIS, Shreveport 
MASSACHUSETTS 
PENNSYLVANIA TILE & CON. CO. 


Boston 
ee 


G. DeHAAS 
Harlow Block, Marquette 
STATES ENGINEERING CO. 
514 Free Press Bldg., Detroit 
MINNESOTA 
STANDARD SALT & CEMENT CO. 
237 Lake Ave., South, Duluth 
TWIN CITY BRICK OO. 
Capital Bank Bldg., St. Paul 
TWIN CITY BRICK OO. 
First National Seo Line Bldg. 


Minneapolis 
H. J. WILLIS, Winona 
MISSOURI 
Bop bl ABs I TILE 
, Century Bidg., St. Lenis 





MONTANA 


WESTERN CLAY MNFG. CO. 
Helena 


NEBRASKA 
SUNDERLAND BROTHERS CO. 
Omaha 


NEW YORK 


AMERICAN CLAY & CEMENT CORP. 
German Ins. Bldg., Rochester 


AMERICAN CLAY PROD. CO., INC. 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 


AMERICAN HARD WALL PL. CO. 
Utica 

BUFFALO BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. 
Buffalo 


A. M. COBBE BRICK & TILE CO. 
Jamestown 


DENISON TILE CORP’N, Syracuse 
ELMIRA BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. 
Elmira 


DRISCOLL BROTHERS & CO., Ithaca 
S. M. HAMILTON ©O., Dunkirk 
MITCHELL BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. 
Niagara Falls 


PARAGON PLASTER CO., Syracuse 
NORTH DAKOTA 
HEBRON FIRE & PR. BRICK CO. 


ebron 
OHIO 
THE BUILDING PRODUCTS CO. 
Toledo 


THE DERR-SHAFFER SALES CO. 
318 Ohio Bldg., Akron 


THE DELAWARE OLAY MFG. CO. 
Delaware 


GADDIS-HARRISON BRICK CO. 
96 Brunson Bldg., Columbus 


GADDIS-HARRISON BRICK CO. 
605-606 U. B. Bidg., Dayton 


DENISON INTERL’K’G TILE CORP. 
518 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland 


LINIGER & BENNETT, Conneaut 
METROPOLITAN PAY. BRICK CO. 
Canton 


©. F, MILLER, Bedford 


THE OHIO CLAY CO., 
518 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland 


THE PURSELL GRAND CO. 
innati 


YOUNGSTOWN ICE CO., Youngstown 
ASHTABULA COAL CO., Ashtabula 
A. T. HILL, Willoughby 


THE MINGLEWOOD COAL CO. 
Wooster 


THE STEINER OOAL CO., Canton 


THE STORAGE TRAN. & SUP. OO. 
Warren 


THE VOEGELE BROS., Mansfield 
OC. H. STOCKING, Painesville 
GENEVA MILLING CO., Geneva 


THE REITZ BROTHERS CO. 
First National Bank Bldg., Portsmouth 


8. G. NESSLRY, Springfield 
OREGON 
FAIRMOUNT BRICK & TILE CO. 
Eugene 
MR. 6 G. WARD 
9% Pacific St., Portland 


OKLAHOMA 


RELIANCE BRICK CO. 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa 


_ PENNSYLVANIA 


DENISON INTEBL’K’G TILE CORP. 
404 Arrott Bidg., Pittsburg 


LANCASTER LIME & SUPPLY CO. 
Lancaster 


McCRADY BROS., Braddock 
JACOB E. MYERS, Penn Station 
PPE REL AR UA Reb oen i co. 

ie 


H. R. WEAVER, Wilkes-Barre 
PETER SHAFFER & SONS 
New Brighton 


GEORGE WALTER & SON, Butler, Pa. 
ED. VERO, Millvale, Pa. 
NEW CASTLE LIME, BRICK & 


SUPPLY COMPANY 
New Castle 


HENRY S. HARRIS 
1118 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 


McFARLAND SUPPLY COMPANY 
Greensburgh 
TEXAS 


W. A. ASKEW, Fuqua Bldg., Amarillo 
FAIRCHILD LUMBER CO., Taylor 


FRASER BRICK CO. 
Sumpter Bldg., Dallas 


J. H. HAWLEY 
320-321 Security Bldg., Galveston 
NALLE & COMPANY 
601423 E. 6th St., Austin 


THE NUECES BUILDERS SUP. CO. 
308 Lawrence St., Corpus Christi 


H. D. TAYLOR LUMBER CO. 
517 Preston Ave., Houston 


SEGUIN BRICK & TILE CO, Seguin 
TURNBOW LUMBER, Beaumont 
WICHITA FALLS BRICK & TILE CO. 


Wichita Falls 
H. M. ABERNETHY, San Antonie 
WASHINGTON 
AMERICAN FIRE BRICK CO. 
Spokane 
Cc. 8S. BARLOW & SONS CO., INO. 
Tacoma 
HAROLD BLAKE CO., Aberdeen 


C. W. WILMEROTH CO., Wenatchee 
F. G. FOSTER CO., Hoquiam 
A. B. FOSSEEN & CO., North Yakima 
DENISON INTERL’K’@ TILE CORP. 
401 White Bldg., Seattle 
WEST VIRGINIA 
J. S. FARR, Huntington 
PFAFF & SMITH, Charleston 
SUBURBAN BRIOK CO., Moundsville 
WISCONSIN 
COOK & BROWN LIME CO., Oshkosh 
F. HURLBURT CO., Green Bay 
WISCONSIN one , FIRE BRIOK 


Caswell Bldg., Milwaukee 
C. B. HOPKINS CO,, Fennimore, Wis. 


CLAY PRODUCTS BUILDERS SUP- 
PLY COMPANY 
Batavian Bank Bldg., Lacrosse 


WILBUR LUMBER CO., Waukesha 
CANADA 
CHICK CONTRACTING CO. 
Windsor, Ontario 
EVANS. COLEMAN & EVANS, LTD. 
Victoria, B. C. Vancouver, B. 6, 
BRUNO CLAY WORKS, LTD. 
Bruno, Sask, 
ae Bs BEATTIE 
Booth B , Ottawa 
SUN ert tice ‘00. LTD. 
Excelsior Life Bldg., Teronto 
WEBSTER & SONS 
31 Wellington St., Montreal, Que. 


WEBSTER & SONS 
79 Rue Dalhousie, Quebec, P. Q. 


Manufacturing rights in open territory may be secured by reliable clay preducts manufacturers from the 
Denison Interlocking Tile Corporation, 518 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, O. 





Y. M. C. A.—Rhode Island OT ET Charch—Oklahoma 
The Warner-Miller Co.,New Haven The nc aR cag se : Denison Clay Co., Coffeyville, Ks. 


Store Building—New York 
_ The Denison Tile Corp’ in, Syracuse 


- Residence—Florida 
The Gamble & Stockton Co., Jacksonville 


Factory—Massachusetts 
The Pennsylvania Tile & Const. Co., Boston 


~ Docks—Oregon ~ 
N. w. Interstate Clay Products Co Seattle 
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C8 
Saved $1000 By Using 


INTERLOCKING-TILE 














\ ) J) HEN this school was erected bids were taken 
both on Interlocking Tile faced with brick 

and on solid brick walls. In spite of the fact 

that this school is in the very center of Canada’s brick 


industry the bid for Interlocking Tile construction 
saved the school over $1000. 


And this is just the beginning of their saving for the 
school will cost less to heat and to maintain and will 
be more satisfactory in many ways. 
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Dobew needocking Tile Corp’n 


518 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 401 White Bldg., Seattle, Washington 
410 Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 1002 Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia 


BRIGHTON SCHOOL, TORONTO, CANADA 
Ellis & Ellis, Architects, Toronto Dickie Construction Co., Contractors, Toronto 
@ 
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Scientific Planning of the School 


It is only in recent years that we 
have begun to scientifically plan build- 
ings according to the purpose they are 
to serve. 


Tradition was formerly allowed to 
govern to a great extent the location, 
shape and plan of most buildings and 
the schoolhouse was no exception. In 
the country the standard seemed to be 
a squat, square, white frame or red brick 
building with a “belfry” on top, an 
“entry” across the front and a bare 
room full of ill shaped ‘desks with a base 
burner stove in the center. 
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In the more opulent city districts the 
buildings might be two or three stories 
high, with perhaps a “regular steeple” 
to replace the belfry and a more or less 
imposing hallway, but there was the 
same deadly monotony in them all. 


No one will venture to make fun of 
these our school buildings or to say that 
school work was not well done in them, 
for our most representative men have 
come from these little schools. How- 
ever, that fact does not argue that they 
might not have done even better in mod- 
ern buildings. 





BUTLER HIGH SCHOOL, BUTLER, PA. 


Wm. G. Eckles, Architect 


This is one of the largest high schools in the country.° 


Schull & Badger, Contractors 
Interlocking Tile was used in 


the building in spite of the fact that one of the contractors on the job is owner of a 
nearby brick plant, but found that it would be more economical to use the Interlocking 


Tile and would secure better results. 


500,000 Tile were used on this job, which were furnished by the Denison Interlocking 


Tile Corp., Pittsburgh division. 





Hewitt & Emerson, Architects 
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HIGH SCHOOL, PEKIN, ILL. 












Ed. Lampitt, Contractor 


Interlocking Tile furnished by The Clay Products Co., through M. Dering, of Peoria 


For years the design of schools moved 
along the same trend until some daring 
and independent souls must have taken 
it into their heads to make a careful 
first-hand: study of actual school work, 
before undertaking to design the build- 
ing in which the work was to be done. 
The result was a terrific blow to tradi- 
tion. 


Fireproofing was perhaps the first 
item to receive attention, prompted by 
several disastrous fires in which many 
children lost their lives. Lighting was 
also given early attention. Rooms were 
planned so that light would always be 
thrown over the pupil’s shoulder onto 
his books, instead of coming from the 
front into his eyes. Blackboards were 
planned with careful relation to window 
space. Ventilation began to be investi- 
gated. 


The supply of fresh air for the 
pupils was no longer left to the chance 
opening of a window or door, but made 
positive by means of well constructed 
flues and sometimes fans or blowers. 
Many a seemingly stupid child in the old 
style school was simply suffering from 
poisoning due to the polluted air. 


Today these things are so elementary 
that even the school child knows that 
they are essentials of a good school 


building. 


There are many more features in the 
scientific planning of a school building 
which are perhaps not so evident to the 
layman but which are really no less im- 
portant than fireproofing, lighting and 
ventilation. 


Having made such strides in improve- 
ment by simply doing away with the old 
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style plan, many architects felt it worth 
while to investigate the old style mate- 
rial used for schoolhouse construction to 
see whether it might not also be im- 
proved upon or replaced by other mate- 
rial. Their study was carried out along 
the following lines: 


Room Temperature 


The ability of a child to study is very 
much affected by temperatures. A room 
where the thermometer falls to 50 on 
cold winter days and rises to 100 in 
summer tends to keep the child’s mind, 
not on his studies, but on his personal 
discomfort. 


Health of the school, freedom from 
colds, etc., is also dependent to a large 
extent on maintaining an even temper- 
ature. 


For a long time the merits of differ- 
ent heating systems were discussed pro 
and con. Then it was found that too 
much attention had been given to the 
manner of producing heat and _ not 
enough to conservation of heat once 
generated. Obviously the only way to 
conserve heat was to build different 
walls and a great deal of study began 
to be given to walls of school buildings. 


This matter of heating was also a 
large item in school expense which made 
it even more necessary to find better 
means of maintaining room temper- 
atures. 


Noise 
Noise of one sort and another had 
always been considered unavoidable in 
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places where hundreds of children 





MARGARET PARK SCHOOL, AKRON, O. 


T. Ralph Ridley, Akron, Architect 
Drummond & Miller Co., Cleveland, Contractors 


Interlocking Tile furnished by the Denison 
Interlocking Tile Corp. 





KENMORE HIGH SCHOOL, KENMORE, O. 


M. P. Lauer, Akron, Architect 
Drummond & Miller Co., Cleveland, Contractors 


Interlocking Tile furnished by the Denison 
Interlocking Tile Corp. 

















SCHOOL, GENEVA, ILL. 


Hewitt & Emerson, Architects 
Cc. W. Carr, Contractor 


Interlocking Tile furnished by The Clay 
Products Co. 
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KINDERGARTEN, RIVER FOREST, ILL. 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Architect 


This building is a distinct departure from 
the usual type of school building and follows 
the one-story school house now. so popular in 
California. ; 


Interlocking Tile furnished by The Clay 
Products Co. 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ABERDEEN, WASH. 
Troutman & Haynes, Architects 
Pat Manning, Contractor 


Interlocking Tile furnished by the Denison 
Interlocking Tile Corp., Seattle, through W. 
R. Lebo & Co. 





ASHLAND, KENTUCKY, HIGH SCHOOL 


Frank L. Packard, Architect 
J. W. Clinger, Contractor 


Interlocking Tile furnished by the Gaddis 
Harrison Brick Co., Columbus, O. 
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assembled and where street traffic usual- 
ly passes so close. 


Teachers admit that nothing distracts 
children more than sounds from other 
rooms in the building or noises from 
outside. This again was a matter of 
the walls being unfitted for their pur- 
pose. 


Dampness 


Every school child has experienced 
that feeling of dampness present when 
school first opens after having been 
closed up and left without heat over 
Saturday and Sunday or through vaca- 
tion periods. This was usually marked 
in the solid brick or stone wall and espe- 
cially so where lighting was poor or the 
building was surrounded by trees. 


The cold damp feeling of the walls 
frequently warned the teacher that the 
rooms were unhealthful. 


General Sanitation 


It has thus been gradually borne in 
upon school authorities and_ builders 
that there are other dangers just as 
great as fire to be guarded against in 
their school buildings, for while fire only 
attacks one building in hundreds, the 
dangers of excessive heat and cold, 
dampness and unsanitary conditions are 
always present. 


The spread of many diseases was for- 
merly traced to the schools where close 
contact of pupils, lack of ventilation, 
scattered the germs. Today, by means 
of medical supervision, strict quarantine 
and frequent fumigation of the build- 
ings, the communicable diseases are be- 
ing more successfully coped with. 

There is still room for great improve- 
ment in most schools in the feature of 
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sanitary construction. Walls are still 
common in which lath or furring strips 
are used between brick walls and the 
plaster, to provide an insulation against 
cold and dampness. As the wood shrinks 


and swells it opens cracks and crevices in- 


which germs and vermin find lodgement 
and defy all efforts at cleaning and fumi- 
gation. The inside of the school wall 
should be a continuous surface of plas- 
ter applied direct to a backing wall with 
no crevices, cracks or unnecessary deco- 
rations to interfere with perfect clean- 
ing. 

Economy 


Faced with all these desirable 
provements in school building, 
builder is also confronted with the ne- 
cessity of strict economy. School popu- 
lation has increased far faster than taxes 
for school purposes. The standards of 
building are made higher and at the 
same time labor and material have been 
advanced. 


Something radical had to be done to 
keep up with rising standards and 
mounting costs. 


The solution of the whole difficulty 
lay in a different method of building 
walls. Properly done, this would solve 
at one stroke the problems of heating, 
dampness, noise, sanitation and eco- 
nomical construction for the greater 
part of the cost lay in the walls. 


Interlocking Hollow Tile 


When hollow tile was first presented 
to school builders it was received with 
considerable skepticism. It did not look 
as substantial or as fireproof as brick. 


Builders who had used certain forms 
of tile found that with the through mor- 
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JEFFERSON SCHOOL, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


James A. Randall, Architect 
T. H. McHale & Son, Contractors 


The architect, James A. Randall, has speci- 
fied Interlocking Tile on several buildings in 


Syracuse and is very well pleased with the 
results obtained. T. H. McHale & Son, the 
contractors, have done a large amount of 


building work in Syracuse and are also pleased 

with the way Interlocking Tile works out in 

building operations. 

Interlocking Tile furnished by the Denison 
Tile Corporation of New York 





GREEN BAY HIGH SCHOOL 


Foeller & Schober, Architects 
Schmidt Construction Co., Contractors 


This school is interesting in that the first 


story is constructed of exposed Interlocking 
Tile with matt face, giving the entire building 
a unique and pleasing appearance, 


Foeller & Schober, the architects for this 


building, have used matt face Interlocking 
Tile on a large number of jobs and are very 
well pleased with it. 


Interlocking Tile furnished by The Clay Prod- 
ucts Co., through F. Hurlbut Co. 





tar joints the tile conducted moisture 
and cold quite as readily as brick walls. 


But the Interlocking form of tile was 
gradually tested by authorities in sev- 
eral cities. It was found capable of 
bearing greater strains than solid brick 
and beyond doubt furnished better fire- 
proofing because the wall did not heat 
through quickly. The chief advantage 
after all was the design of the tile so 
that the wall had at no point a mortar 
joint extending through from face to 
face. Each mortar joint had one or 
more air pockets which together with 
the numerous air spaces in the tile pro- 
vided the perfect insulation which had 
been sought. 

Almost immediately Interlocking Tile 
began to be used for schools from coast 
to coast with increasing satisfaction 
among the builders. The illustrations 
in this INTERLOCKER are only a few 
of hundreds erected in the last year but 
they serve to show that school builders 
regard Interlocking Tile as a solution 
of school building problems. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL, PERRYSBURG, OHIO 
M. M. Stophlet, Toledo, Architect 
M. Rabbitt & Sons, Contractors 


Interlocking Tile furnished by the Denison 
Interlocking Tile Corp., through The Building 
Products Co., Toledo, O. 
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SCHOOL, BROOKLYN, IND. 


G. W. Gordon, Architect 
S. A. Hickman, Contractor 


Interlocking Tile furnished by The Clay 
Products Co. 


The manner in which it meets the 
various demands will be clear from a 
minute’s study of the wall drawing on 
back cover. 


Unusual bearing strength is provided 
by the positive placing of webs or par- 
titions in the tile one over the other with 
an easily covered mortar bed between. 
Buildings five stories high are frequent- 
ly built of this Tile with no reinforcing 
steel. 


The Tile interlock in a manner which 
makes the wall especially strong against 
side thrusts such as wind pressure and 
roof load. 


The insulating properties of the wall, 
however, are its most striking features. 
There are an unusual number of air 
spaces—five in the eight inch wall— 
seven in the twelve inch, all running 
horizontally so that the air in them is 
always motionless. This is important 
because air free to circulate will tend to 
equalize the temperature on inside and 
outside of the wall, thus destroying the 
insulating effect. 
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The mortar joint is usually the weak 
point in a masonry wall because it per- 
mits the moisture to pass and is also an 
excellent conductor of heat and cold. 
The placing of mortar joints on differ- 
ent levels with an air space between over- 
came this difficulty and it is an exclusive 
feature of Interlocking Tile. 

Upon this insulation depends the suc- 
cess of Interlocking Tile in meeting most 
of the school builders’ demands. It was 
found that the temperature of buildings 
with these walls could be almost perfect- 
ly controlled. The rooms could ke kept 
comfortable in the most severe winter 
weather and yet were cool in hot days of 
early summer. Moreover, the cost of 
heating was far below estimates. Lately 
heating engineers have recommended 
smaller heating units where such walls 
are used. 

The insulation is equally effective in 
keeping out dampness. No moisture 
penetrates the joint even in face of driv- 
ing rains, neither does the wall become 
cold and clammy as did solid brick 
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walls. This permits plastering direct 
on the tile wall giving a solid continuous 
wall which is extremely easy to keep 
clean and sanitary. 


The insulating properties are also im- 
portant aids in deadening sound. Not 
only for outside walls but for partition 
walls Interlocking Tile is a good invest- 
ment if only for the quiet it produces in 
the rooms. 


With all these desirable features the 
Interlocking Tile still gives greater 
economy than the old solid brick form of 
construction. In a great many in- 
stances architects, contractors and 
school boards have been able to reduce 
the cost of their building sufficiently to 
bring it within their means simply by 
use of this tile instead of brick. 


Interlocking Tile will be more and 
more widely used for schools. The pho- 
tographs in this issue show that it is no 
local fad but the combined good judg- 
ment of school builders in every part of 
the country. 





MILLS SCHOOL 


New York Mills, N. Y. 
Mr. Walter G. Frank, Utica, N. Y., Architect 
Weiss & Kunkel, Utica, N. Y., Contractors 


25,000 Interlocking Tile furnished by the Denison Tile Corp. of 
New York, through the American Hard Wall Plaster Co. 
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New England Schools 
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POWDER POINT SCHOOL, DUXBURY, MASS. 
E. N. & R. E. Spaulding, Suffield, Conn., Architects and Builders 
Interlocking Tile furnished by the Warner-Miller Co. 


New England is somehow still re- 
garded as the seat of learning in the 
United States, and it is to New England 
the other communities have looked for 
example in all matters pertaining to 
schooling. 


Herewith are reproduced photo- 
graphs of a few of the many New Eng- 
land schools which have been built re- 
cently of Interlocking Tile. Because of 
the various historical associations of the 
towns in which these buildings are lo- 
cated, a word or two of information has 
been given regarding each town as well 
as particulars regarding the construc- 
tion of the school itself. 


The Powder Point School is an ex- 
clusive preparatory school for boys. 
Mr. Ralph K. Bearce, A. M., is head 
master. It overlooks Duxbury Bay not 





far from the historic town of Plymouth, 
where the Pilgrim Fathers landed. The 
walls and main partitions are built of 
Denison Interlocking Tile. The floors 
are of wood and the room partitions are 


of wood with metal lathing. The build- 


ing is 115 feet long by 50 feet wide, with 
30-foot ells at each end, and has accom- 
modation for forty boys and masters, 


besides containing school rooms and 


gymnasium, dining room, kitchen and 
serving rooms. 


The St. Anne’s Convent and School 
at Bristol, Conn., has walls of Interlock- 
ing Tile faced with red pressed brick. 
The architect, Mr. T. G. O’Connell, has 
designed a number of well known par- 
ochial schools in the New England ter- 
ritory and expresses himself as very well 
pleased with Interlocking Tile construc- 
tion. 
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Another parochial school is the Pea- 
body Parochial School. Mr. Richard 
Cullinane, the architect, is a New Eng- 
lander of rare ability. Before becoming 
an architect, he served his time in car- 
pentry work, brick laying, plumbing 
and steam fitting, and having mastered 
these details turned to the profession of 
architecture with an unusually good un- 
derstanding of practical details. Being 
interested in public work, he has served 
his city for four years in the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives. 


In investigating building materials 
for the Peabody School he decided upon 
the use of Interlocking Tile for the 
backing of all exterior walls and for the 
interior beaming walls. He, as well as 
the contractors, The Chas. Logue Con- 
struction Co., are specialists in school 
construction and are enthusiastic in 
their praise of Interlocking Tile because 
of its strength and economy. 


The Andover High School, Andover, 
Mass., is built with Interlocking Tile 
backing walls. The architect specified 
Interlocking Tile but the square shape 
5x 8x 12 tile was suggested as a way of 
saving money. The architect, however, 
had used Interlocking Tile on four other 
jobs and knowing the merit of the con- 
struction as well as its economy insisted 
on the use of Interlocking Tile. The 
result has justified his judgment. 


Lyman Hall High School at Wallling- 
ford, Conn., is fireproof throughout 
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ST. ANNE’S CONVENT AND SCHOOL 
Bristol, Conn. 


Mr. T. G. O'Connell, Boston, Mass., Architect 





PEABODY PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 
Richard Cullinane, Lawrence, Mass., Architect 
The Charles Logue Const. Co., Contractors 


Interlocking Tile furnished by the Pennsyl- 
vania Tile & Construction Co. 





ANDOVER HIGH SCHOOL 
Andover, Mass. 


Fisher, Ripley & LeBoutillier, Architects 
J. H. Mandell Co., Contractors 


Interlocking Tile furnished by the Pennsyl- 
vania Tile & Construction Co. 
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LYMAN HALL HIGH SCHOOL, WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


J. T. Simpson, Newark, N. J., Architect 


Lewis A. Miller, Meriden, Conn., Builder 


Interlocking Tile furnished by the Warner-Miller Co. 


with reinforced concrete floors. The 
exterior is built of Denison Interlocking 
Tile faced with grey mottled brick with 
lime stone trimmings. The building is 
located on a broad shaded street which 
was formerly the Old Post Road be- 
tween New York and Boston. The rear 
windows command a beautiful view of 
the Quinnipiac Valley.- Mr. J. T. Simp- 
son, the architect, specializes in modern 
school construction and this school is 
one of the best examples of his work. 
Other splendid school buildings have 
been built by Mr. Simpson, in Worces- 
ter, Mass. (2); Lansford, Penn.; Nes- 
quehoning, Penn.; Dover, N. J.; East 
Rutherford, N. J.; New York City, 
Mechanicsville, N. Y. 


The population of Bridgeport, Conn., 


has increased tremendously by reason 
of the many large manufacturing indus- 
tries whose plants have been greatly ex- 
tended by war munition work. Bridge- 
port has had to care for this increased 
population by many municipal improve- 
ments, among which new school build- 
ings are perhaps the most important. 
The Read School contains sixteen rooms. 
The stairs, halls and corridors are fire- 
proof. Exterior is of red tapestry 
brick over Interlocking Tile. This 
school was a very economically built 
structure. 


The school at Hatfield, Mass., is a 
beautiful building in a typical old New 
England town. Hatfield has a stirring 
history connected with the days of In- 
dian warfare in the early years of its 
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READ SCHOOL, BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
J. W. Northrop, Bridgeport, Conn., Architect 
S. W. Hubbell Building Co., Bridgeport, Conn., Contractors 


Interlocking Tile furnished by the Warner-Miller Co. 








SCHOOL BUILDING, HATFIELD, MASS. 
Karl S. Putman, Northampton, Mass., Architect 

A. D. McCormick, Holyoke, Mass., Builder 
Interlocking Tile furnished by the Warner-Miller Co. 
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settlement. Mr. Putnam, the architect, 

in association with Mr. James Knox 

Taylor, is now building an infirmary 

for Smith College at Northampton, - 
Mass., in which Denison Interlocking 

Tile are being used. 


West Suffield is a typical small New 
England town whose inhabitants feel 
that good school facilities are of para- 
mount importance. The school building 
at West Suffield is built of Interlocking 
Tile with the exterior brick work of red 





SCHOOL BUILDING 


West Suffield, Conn. rough texture brick, trimmed with cream 

Whiton & McMahon, Architects - . 
oN &£ KE Spaulding, Builders colored rough texture brick. This 
ses pe gd daly ee esa a ihm building contains eight rooms and has 


wood floors. 


The Lincoln School at Southington, 
illustrates a very economical type of 
school for small towns. 

The school building at Ridgefield is 
interesting for the historical associations 
of the town. 

Ridgefield is one of the most lovely of 
Connecticut towns and its main street is 
noted for its beauty. It is the home of 





LINCOLN SCHOOL, SOUTHINGTON, CONN. é ‘ c 
W. H, & 1H,” McLean, Architects —_ eo A eae whose business is 
Loucks arke Co., Builders 1 Ww 3 
Interlocking Tile furnished by the Warner- a 5 ae ity 
saps The Battle of Ridgefield was one of 


the few fought on Connecticut soil dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. The Brit- 
ish landed at Westport, Conn., and 
marched to Ridgefield to destroy the 
stores of munitions that had been ac- 
cumulated there. They were defeated 
by the American troops in a stiff battle. 
A house is still standing in Ridgefield in 
which are implanted two of the British 
cannon balls. 


The school building at Warren, R. I., 
contains eight class rooms besides four 


SCHOOL BUILDING, RIDGEFIELD, CONN. — recreation rooms in the basement. It 
Mr. P. N. Sunderland, Architect A : 
Mr. R. L. Bassett, Builder has wood floors. It is a very economical 


4 — . . . 
said da IE xumished priate Smead building for the results achieved. 
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TUCKER STREET SCHOOL, FALL RIVER, MASS. 


E. I. Marvel, Architect 


Pauleston & McDougall, Fall River, Mass., Builders 


Interlocking Tile furnished by the Warner-Miller Co. 


The Tucker Street School, Fall 
River, has twelve class rooms and 
assembly hall. The textile mills of Fall 
River are world famous. The price for 
cotton cloth for the world is dictated by 
the mills at Fall River and the adjoining 
city of New Bedford. 

The picturesque school building at 
Glenbrook, Conn., was originally one 
story high, built of cobblestones. When 
additional room was wanted, Mr. Mar- 


SCHOOL BUILDING AT WARREN, R. I. 
B. S. D. Martin, Architect 
Eastern Const. Co., Builders 
Interlocking Tile furnished by the Warner- 
Miller Co. 


vin, the architect, chose Denison Inter- 
locking Tile for the second story, mak- 
ing the walls 20 inches thick. 

Glenbrook is a suburb of Stamford 
and is the home of a number of wealthy 
people whose business is in that city. 

New England can be taken as a cri- 
terion in most matters relating to 
schools and the tendency there is to 
standardize on Interlocking Tile for 
school walls. 








SCHOOL BUILDING, GLENBROOK, CONN. 
Henry Marvin, Architect 
Henry McAdam. Builder 
Interlocking Tile furnished by the Warner- 
Miller Co. 
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Interlocking Tile Schools in Terre Haute 


| 











Practically every school which has 
been built in Terre Haute in the last 
two years has been built of Interlocking 
Tile. Half a million of these Tile have 
been furnished for this purpose, all be- 
ing used for backing brick facing. 

The interior bearing partitions in all 
these buildings are also built of Inter- 
locking Tile. Five schools in all have 
used this material. Photographs of 
only four of them were available for 
publication. 


A. W. Stoolman, the contractor on all 
of these jobs, is so well pleased with 
Interlocking Tile that he has paid a 
premium of $10.00 per thousand in 
order to use them rather than to put 
in the ordinary 5x 8x12 tile which 
were offered to him at bargain prices. 

He, together with the others con- 
cerned in the buildings, have felt that 
the extra cost would be more than made 
up in the rapidity and economy of con- 
struction. 

The other school, photograph of 
which is not shown, is the North Terre 
Haute School, designed by Layton 
Allen, and built by the H. R. Nicholas 
Company. 

SCHOOL, TERRE HAUTE, IND, 


D. B. Shrouds, Architect 
A. W. Stoolman, Contractor 


ELIZA WARREN SCHOOL 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Johnson & Miller, Architects 
A. W. Stoolman, Contractor 


McLEAN SCHOOL, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
Herbert Foltz, Architect 
A. W. Stoolman, Contractor 


SCIENCE HALL, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
Clarence Martindale, Architect 
A. W. Stoolman, Contractor 


Interlocking Tile furnished by The Clay 
Products Co. 
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Kansas Schools 


ee 





JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, PAOLA, KANS. HORACE MANN INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
T. W. Williamson & Co., Architects Wichita, Kans. 
F. M. Spencer & Son, Contractors Lorenz Schmidt, Architect 
Interlocking Tile furnished by the Denison H. I. Ellis Const. Co., Contractors 
Clay Co. Interlocking Tile furnished by the Denison 
Clay Co. 





HIGH SCHOOL, KINGMON, KANS. 
T. W. Williamson & Co., Architects 
Interlocking Tile furnished by the Denison 
Clay Co. 





SCHOOL, OSAWATOMIE, KANS. SCHOOL AT COLUMBUS, KANS. 
T. W. Williamson & Co., Architects T. W. Williamson & Co., Architects 
Interlocking Tile furnished by the Denison Interlocking Tile furnished by the Denison 


Clay Co. Clay Co. 





Texas Schools 





HARRIS SCHOOL, HILLSBORO, TEXAS 
T. J. and J. O. Galbraith, Architects 
Cc. G. Edwards, Contractor 


LAGOW HIGH SCHOOL, DALLAS, TEXAS 
Murphy & Goodrum, Mineral Walls, Texas 
Contractors 
C. H. Leinbach, Architect 


BYNUM HIGH SCHOOL, BYNUM, TEXAS 
T. J. and J. O. Galbraith, Architects 
R. E. Ewing, Contractors 


Interlocking Tile furnished by the Fraser 
Brick Co. 





Just a Few Other Interlocking Tile Schools 














‘ Number 

Location Name of School Architect Contractor of Tile 
Lyndora, near Butler, Pa.Butler Twp. School...... Walter Ketterer .... se. Schenck & ‘Co.w.5 0... 50,000 
Oakwood, Ohio ......... Oak wO0d) SCHOOR SG wise dow nes tio eee ey set ake eles i U,,.B. Manor: &2Co.n's oo. 16,350 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.....Grammar School ....... CoE POL oie a sieie oie sh eee, wane als mw cacanayw a'sae) 5) Sant oop sais 89,500 
PAIS ON We Oo «sie tea aks Fayette: County~-SCHOOL boise sine citese ee eles Brownsville Const. Co.... 22,500 
WANGOT RRLE Rs FSi), ws laiea sa ckre ib sh eikae Morera anim nae eae ee neg te wearer woe a an wal Sea thn Lawrence & Chritchfield. . 71,710 
Marianna, Pac=s <shaisicc sis West Bethlehem School Lee Murdock ............ 
COTABODOMB | Fas c5.:cn oie cee Coraopolis School Henry Busse & Co........ 
Larimer, Pa. GAT se CRAAT EVIIOT: PENS crete alin on's 8. ole ana snile aon a at hola die ei aR GUEO ON Plats aoc Sop ow aah e 
Akron, Ohio ............Hast High School..... hig ie Const: Cos. 
Renton aortas pau -Renton School Sita J. G. Fullman Co., Inc.... 
Burgettstown, Pa. ...... Pee BOHOOE 3 oi cice wees 5 J. G Paliman Co., Ine... 
CY BOR VETIC DP a a cic oii cee cls 5 be nso wie bw a lares (ec aleb As if 10) re Og Kellen’ & Bost............ 
Sullivan, Oia eek ee Re een Althouse & Jones....Troup & Stover........... 
Turtle Creek, Pas. ....5. TES SANA OCU OOL ORs es thao a oF AEN Kwa re eee Dawson Const. Co........ 
Greensburg, Pa. ........ Bred ( Cetrec a) 21.059 RPP Rey stiles TaN aia enti a are ap Ba AIPA T MDS 5 sie ease 
Coudersport, Pa.-..5. 0... Rondersport:-Pigh SCH OGE oii. )s. siete erecaiote se aece) ls I Saar "al Oe Bhs Bato oc «eee 
Wooster, Ohio 2. 606.005. Wooster Grade School., Althouse & JONES... .. ise cece eee teat eens 
Sharpsbure,.Pav..<eic.. STAT OSDUTE LIEN SCROGAS vice iia, °h 9 ae ee eieawrg ees CG6o.7Me AN C0 wo. Fics 
Youngwood, Pa. ........ Youngwood School ...... Jno. H. Harman...... Chas. W. Shuey......:.... 
Brookfield, Ohio ........ Brookfield School ....... F, L. Packard........ Prescott Const, Co........ 
Belle Center, Ohio:...... Belle Center High School. Fulton & Taylor..... AS SERS TOGO essa pig Sead Poe wa 
National Road, ORO. i is wieace ot atkce + Cus wiset mice ete ae Rusk & Sheets....... Geo. B. Emswiler......... 
CO VETRtO “Ts Vents) eee © High School. oo eos os Cc. Cc. & E. A. Weber..MeDermott & Maxon...... 
COHBPTAR COT ar Wi ee Week a ee a RAY DO irate es eee at mea ak CORES Ge Se “yh gs Pe en Cullen: Vaughn. oo. ics: 
Bridgeport, Ohio ....... Yorkville School ........ asain PRIOR e aeaPAaere ara Riese Bui gn OEE face O tur socks 
DSW SRR IOGIE = CORIO ies Sa Gcivoheoh a gibi col Geel ieleyatei gs 78: die. Sia, 0-0/4; 6d Rite ve aged arabe in acesice SCOR SR 1 0) > Bae ae Dee ee a ee 
Whitaker, Pa. ..... Ck SE TE IPRIEOR | AS CDOO Ease ons a cp'ci a's: srsieteeteso aides wincereta wie J. G. Fullman Co. ..052... 
Mt. Pleasant, -Ob10. 23) Mt. ePieasant Senool-. ro. y..« wiesaeie cee ecee ejeren's August Weber & Co...... 
Monongahela, Pa. .......Township School ....... , Cy Wise & Zollars 
Liberty Borough, Pa .Liberty Borough School CoN: Stoops... 2:3). 
Merrittstown, Pa. .. 5 . School Brownsville Const. Co 
Toledo, Ohio .......... .Adams Township School.M. M. Stophlet ..John Naumann ..... “ac 
Galion: OMIO tii sks ke. fon: Schools 3:.5.60.2)- illi Howard & Merriam....... 
CEP AE ean ee ete einai oa leita wis orca rein ass MeRLa sO dle 6.638 wie cee w guale diphackce By Veer na tig 2 preteen 
Short Creek, W. Va..... W. Liberty Nor. School fm Fidelity & Guar. Co. 
DIGG OAR CB oe eas Dio Sees a is ee Pea win ear acer Geo, A. Clayton. . Gis... 
WORE, Gas ii sess ale n ps jp ANSIAES s IORI ec ous bce e's Stew eee ee Bi03f 5 - Bue Rs oe aos geen 
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Denison Interlocking Tile Manufacturers and Representatives 
Parties wishing additional information should write the nearest representative 





CALIFORNIA 
W. J. BAILEY, San Diego 


FUNSTEN CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
Sharon Bldg., San Francisco 


HOWARD COMPANY 
First and Market Sts., Oakland 


LOS ANGELES DENISON BLOCK 
COMPANY 
1008 Hibernain Bldg., Los Angeles 


CANNON-PHILLIPS COMPANY 
920 Forum Bldg., Sacramento 


CONNECTICUT 
THE WARNER-MILLER CO. 
Railroad Ave., New Haven 
FLORIDA 
CANFIELD CO., St, Augustine 
DADE LUMBER CO., West Palm Beach 
J. S. DeSILVA, Miami 


EAST COAST LUMBER & SUP. CO. 
Fort Pierce 


EAST COAST LUMBER & SUP. CO, 
Fort Lauderdale 


EAST COAST LUMBER & SUP. CO. 
Titusville 


GAMBLE & STOCKTON CO. 
106 West Bay St., Jacksonville 


I. W. PHILLIPS & CO. 


Tampa 
GEORGIA 


DENISON INTERL’K’G TILE CORP. 
1002 Candler Bldg., Atlanta 


IDAHO 
BOISE PAYETTE LUMBER CO. 
Boise, Idaho 
ILLINOIS 
DEERING & OLIVER, Peoria 
H. A. BLOCK FUEL CO., Rockford 


THE CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


INDIANA 


INDIANA BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. 
765 Furniture Bldg., Evansville 


THE CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
Lemcke Annex, Indianapolis 


THE CLAY PRODUCTS CO., Brazil 


IOWA 
ANTHES BROS., Ft. Madison 


KANSAS 


THE DENISON CLAY CO. 
Kellogg Bldg., Coffeyville 


RELIANCE BRICK CO. 
Wichita and Kansas City 
KENTUCKY 
P. BANNON PIPE CO., Louisville 


LOUISIANA 
A. D. MORRIS, Shreveport 


MASSACHUSETTS 
PENNSYLVANIA TILE & CON. CO. 
Boston 

MICHIGAN . 
N. G. DeHAAS 
Harlow Block, Marquette 
STATES ENGINEERING CO. 
514 Free Press Bldg., Detroit 
MINNESOTA 
STANDARD SALT & CEMENT CO. 
237 Lake Ave., South, Duluth 
TWIN CITY BRICK CO. 
Capital Bank Bldg., St. Paul 


TWIN CITY BRICK CO. 
First. National Soo Line ldg. 
Minneapolis 


H. J. WILLIS, Winona 


MISSOURI 


DENISON INTERLOCKING TILE 
CORP., Century Bidg., St. Louis 


MONTANA 
WESTERN CLAY MNFG. CO. 
Helena 
NEBRASKA 
ied: Seeeet gro epee co. 


aha 
NEW YORE 


AMERICAN CLAY & CEMENT CORP. 
German Ins, Bldg., Rochester 


AMERICAN CLAY PROD. CO., INC. 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 


AMERICAN HARD WALL PL. CO. 
Utica 

BUFFALO BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. 
Buffalo 


A. M. COBBE BRICK & TILE CO. 
Jamestown 


DENISON TILE CORP’N, Syracuse 


ELMIRA BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. 
Elmira 


DRISCOLL BROTHERS & CO., Ithaca 
S. M. HAMILTON CO., Dunkirk 
MITCHELL BUILDERS SUPPLY CO. 
Niagara Falls 
PARAGON PLASTER CO., Syracuse 


NORTH DAKOTA 
HEBRON FIRE & PR. BRICK CO. 


Hebron 

CHIO 

THE BUILDING PRODUCTS CO. 
Toledo 


THE DERR-SHAFFER SALES CO. 
318 Ohio Bldg., Akron 


THE DELAWARE CLAY MFG. CO. 
Delaware 


GADDIS-HARRISON BRICK CO. 
905 Brunson Bldg.,, Columbus 


GADDIS-HARRISON BRICK CO. 
605-606 U. B. Bldg., Dayton, O. 


DENISON INTERL’K’G TILE CORP. 
518 Guarlian Bldg., Cleveland 


LINIGER & BENNETT, Conneaut 


METROPOLITAN PAV. BRICK CO. 
Canton 


Cc. F. MILLER, Bedford 


THE OHIO CLAY CO. 
518 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland 


YOUNGSTOWN ICE CO., Youngstown 
ASHTABULA COAL CO., Ashtabula 
A. T. HILL, Willoughby 


THE MINGLEWOOD COAL CO. 
Wooster 


THE STEINER COAL CO., Canton 


THE STORAGE TRAN. & SUP. CO. 
Warren 


THE VOEGELE BROS., Mansfield 
©. H. STOCKING, Painesville 
GENEVA MILLING CO., Geneva 


THE REITZ BROTHERS CO. 
First National Bank Bldg., Portsmouth 


8S. G. NESSLEY, Springfield 


OREGON 
P. L. CHERRY CO., Portland 
FAIRMOUNT BRICK & TILE CO. 
Monroe 


DENISON INTERL’K’G TILE CORP. 
271 Hawthorne St., Portland 


W. H. SMITH, Medford 


OKLAHOMA 


RELIANCE BRICK CO. 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa 


PENNSYLVANIA 
DENISON INTERL’K’G TILE CORP. 
404 Arrott Bldg., Pittsburg 
McCRADY BROS., Braddock 
JACOB E. MYERS, Penn Station 


Sey NS co. 
ie 


H. R.. WEAVER, Wilkes-Barre 


PETER SHAFFER & SONS 
New Brighton - 


GEORGE WALTER & SON, Butler, Pa. 
ED. VERO, Millvale, Pa. 
NEW CASTLE LIME, BRICK & 
SUPPLY COMPANY, New Castle 
McFARLAND SUPPLY COMPANY 
Greensburgh 


MARTIN BRICK CO. 
Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh 


TEXAS 
W. A. ASKEW, Fuqua Bldg., Amarillo 
FAIRCHILD LUMBER CO., Taylor 
FRASER BRICK CO. 
Sumpter Bldg., Dallas 
J. H. HAWLEY 
320-321 Security Bldg., Galveston 
NALLE & COMPANY 
601-623 EK, 6th St., Austin 
L. D. GARRISON LUMBER CO. 
Corpus Christi 
H. D. TAYLOR LUMBER CO. 
517 Preston Ave., Houston 
SEGUIN BRICK & TILE CO., Seguin 
TURNBOW LUMBER, Beaumont 


WICHITA FALLS BRICK & TILE CO. 
Wichita Falls 


WASHINGTON 


D. E. FRYER & CO. 
National Realty Bldg., Tacoma 
HAROLD BLAKE CO., Aberdeen 
Cc. W. WILMEROTH CO., Wenatchee 
D. E. FRYER & CO. 

923 Paulsen Bldg., Spokane 
F. G. FOSTER CO., Hoquiam 
A. B. FOSSEEN & CO., North Yakima 
DENISON INTERL’K’G TILE* CORP. 
401 White Bldg., Seattle 
ROBT. MONRO 
1323 Alaska Bldg., Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA 


J. S. FARR, Huntington 
PFAFF & SMITH, Charleston 
SUBURBAN BRICK CO., Moundsville 


WISCONSIN 
COOK & BROWN LIME O., Oshkosh 
F. HURLBURT CO., Green Bay 
WISCONSIN FACE & FIRE BRICK 
COMPANY, 

Caswell Bldg., Milwaukee 
FENNIMORE LUMBER CO. 
Fennimore 
CLAY PRODUCTS BUILDERS SUP- 
PLY COMPANY 
Batavian Bank Bldg., Lacrosse 


CANADA 
CHICK CONTRACTING CO. 
Windsor, Ontario 
EVANS. COLEMAN & EVANS, LTD. 
Victoria, B. C. Vancouver, B. C. 
BRUNO CLAY WORKS, LTD. 
Bruno, Sask. 
SHAVER & BEATTIE 
Booth Bldg., Ottawa 
SUN BRICK CO., LTD. 
Excelsior Life Bldg., Toronto 
WEBSTER & SONS 
31 Wellington St., Montreal, Que. 
WEBSTER & SONS 
79 Rue Dalhousie, Quebec, P. Q. 





Manufacturing rights in open territory may be secured by reliable clay products manufacturers from 
the Denison Interlocking Tile Corporation, 518 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, O. 





Heat Buildings 
With Less Coal 


Any building will cost less 
to heat if the walls are built 
of this material. 


INTERLOC 


Heating engineers figured 100 Paruiions always directly over 
tons of coal per season to heat | Possible supporting ——y 
the mansion shown below. It Sey 
actually required only 60 tons, 
due to the perfect insulation pro- 
vided by Interlocking Tile walls. Sulgeny tues 
These walls do not heat through Binch wall = 
—a gasoline torch directed 
against one side of the wall will : 
hardly give a warmth that can bas nile es 
be felt on the other side. The Fine: SESRATY. | 
heat from the furnace is kept 
inside the building. It is not i 
conducted through the walls to Ruocy ciara] 
joint interrupt- 


be wasted on the outside air. pay ai poekee 


which prevents | 


Hundreds ofairspacesinthewall [724 conduction of | 
give this insulation. Even the moisture. —— 
mortar joints are interrupted by 
air spaces, which check all heat 
conduction. (See drawing.) ie, 


If you want to save coal bills, write for more with individual & 
information on Interlocking Tile—how it builds Seasial spaces 
walls that are not only cold proof, but heat proof cae peeks 

moisture proof and fire proof as well. against heat ic 


‘ ‘ = and cold, 4 —~~Freta 
Denison Interlocking Tile ; 


Corporation 
518 Guardian Bldg. Cleveland, O. 
35 Factories 145 Sales Offices 





Résidence-of-GEORGE_ MC KESSON BROWN Huntington, L.I. 
" ~ CLARENCE LUCE. Archifect 











RESIDENCE, W. A. PRIDDIE 
| BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
4 Wo. Warp WATKIN, ARCHITECT 





i Kinney & 
Marshall May Co. Taylors Stillman Statler Trueman Levan Wynous Cadillac 








The Skyline of Cleveland with a few Interlocking Tile Buildings 


IN EVERY COMMUNITY 


————_———__4}.—- --——_ 


Wherever Interlocking Tile has entered into a community 
it has invariably been used in its most representative build- 
ings and in a large proportion of all wall building work. 


In coming issues of THE INTERLOCKER, we shall show the 
important part Interlocking Tile has played in building 
different communities. 






FRASER BRICK COMPANY 


SUMPTER BUILDING - -_ - DALLAS, TEXAS 
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SANTA PAULA CITRUS ASSOCIATION, SANTA PAULA, CALIFORNIA 
Allison & Allison, Los Angeles, Architects 


The Romance of Oranges 


In recent business history, there has 
been nothing more romantic than the 
organization and growth of the citrus 
fruit associations of California. 

The story of these associations has 
now been told in public print many 
times and most people are familiar 
with it. 

Independent orange growers, each 
marketing his own product, were largely 
at the mercy of the market conditions. 
There was no dependable uniformity in 


the fruit that was sold, the market 
would be flooded at one time and prac- 
tically empty at others. Thus the pub- 
lic as well as the orange growers were 
losers. 

Today, through this very efficient as- 
sociation, the oranges are put upon the 
market as fast as it will absorb them. 
They are carefully graded and packed 
and sold under the name of Sunkist Or- 
anges so that the public can depend 
upon uniform quality. 
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FILLMORE CITRUS ASSOCIATION PACKING HOUSE, FILLMORE, CALIFORNIA 


Not only this, but the association has 
banded together in an advertising effort 
which has taught all of us to use more 
of this health-giving fruit. 

Citrus fruit associations were prob- 
ably the pioneers in this form of mar- 
keting and at any rate they have be- 
come the most widely known of the as- 
sociations and their organization has 
formed a model for many other fruit 
and vegetable associations which have 
been instrumental in giving the grower 
a bigger proportion of the return from 
the sale of his produce. 

The use of Interlocking Tile has been 
very intimately tied up with the growth 
of this association. Many of their 
finest storage and packing buildings 
have been built of Interlocking Tile. 
The association early discovered that 


walls of this material gave their build- 
ings an insulation which could not oth- 
erwise be had except at great expense. 

Interlocking Tile have also been used 
for the lemon sweats where their insu- 
lating quality is of great value in that 
it enables a high temperature to be pro- 
duced in these buildings at a very low 
expense. 

The extensive use of Interlocking 
Tile by this well-managed group of fruit 
marketers, is the best possible testi- 
mony we can offer as to its value as a 
building material. It keeps out heat 
and cold alike from the buildings and 
retains any artificial heat produced 
within the walls. That, after all, is the 


same kind of a wall which is demanded 
in a home or any other building. 
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PLANT OF THE JOHNSTON PRINTING CO. 
Dallas, Texas 
Lang & Witchell, Architects 
The Watson Co,, Contractors 


An Artistic Building For Printing 


The most attractive building we have 
seen devoted to the printing business is 
the plant of the Johnston Printing Co., 
at Dallas, Texas. 

Strangely enough, while printing is 
a calling which requires artistic train- 
ing and taste, most printing plants are 
anything but attractive and too often 
they are located in dark, dirty build- 
ings where the surroundings are any- 
thing but an inspiration to the crafts- 
men. 

The Johnston Printing Co.’s plant is 
of Spanish Mission design with exterior 
walls of Interlocking Tile faced with 
stucco. 


Not only is this plant artistic, but it 
will be one of the best arranged graphic 
arts plants in the country. 

Mr. Johnston, head of the firm, is a 
great believer in advertising and makes 
the following statement in THE DAL- 
LAS MORNING NEWS regarding his 
new plant and the development of his 
business : 


“Fifteen years ago we had many busi- 
ness men who considered advertising an 
expenditure rather than an investment. 
And advertising itself wasn’t as sure of 
its footing as it is today. Many adver- 
tising men used their opportunities 
clumsily. In those days the ones who 








believed in advertising considered that 
‘keeping your name before the public’ 
was the main thing. Consequently, 
when they went into the newspapers 
the name occupied about half of the 
space. Advertisers personalized in the 
first person. It is comparatively re- 
cently that advertisers have learned to 
personalize in the second person and 
talk in terms of ‘you’ rather than ‘we.’ 

‘**We have had the satisfaction of see- 
ing some very small concerns, under the 
stimulus of good advertising, grow into 


large and strong institutions. It has 
been gratifying to us to have been of 
service to such concerns in bringing 
about their growth. 

“People came to realize that adver- 
tising was the best guarantee of quality. 

“In our new home we will have every 
facility to aid us in our work and ample 
room to care for the needs of a pro- 
gressive city and state. 

“Our new building is our evidence of 
faith in the continued growth. and de- 
velopment of Dallas.” 





NATIONAL GUARD ARMORY 
Kent, Washington 
Plans by A. S. Leeper of Kent, Washington 


A Unique Armory Building 


The new National Guard Armory at 
Kent, Washington, is very unique in ap- 
pearance—the entire attention  evi- 
dently having been given to securing 
a fine building for drilling space, rather 
than to have something which is solely 


for ornamental purposes, and not suited 
for the drilling and military work. 


The floor space of the entire build- 





ing is 12,050 feet—the driil room 
being 56x88. 

The building contains women’s rest 
room, check room, club room and 
kitchens and is said to be one of the 
most complete armory buildings in the 
state. 

It is the home of the 2nd Combat 
Train of the 146th Field Artillery, com- 
manded by Lieut. F. K. Lafayette. 
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A Group of Arkansas Homes 





Resides La Chene Sone Rach Arta 













Residence LittleRock. Arkansas 


afferstone. Owner 
Sanders and Ginocchio, Architects 


: Residence, 2 MeGohee Arkansas 


"ross, Jr., Owner 
E. ee Bracey, Architect” 





Residence, LittleRock, Arkansas 
M.S. kilbury, Owner : 
Sanders & Ginocchio, Architects 
C:2.Barker, Contractor 
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HOUSES BUILT FOR R. SINTON 
Regina, Sask. 


From Far Saskatchewan 


The little group of buildings shown 
herewith are all located in Saskatche- 
wan. That is a country of great dis- 
tances and it is often exceedingly hard 
to get photographs of work that has 
gone on. 

The stucco jobs are of particular in- 





FARM HOUSE, BRUNO, SASK. 
Adam Eckhardt, Owner 
Kurt Hempil, Contractor 





terest, showing the suitability of Inter- 
locking Tile as a backing for stucco, 
in the most rigorous climates. 

Up in this country, the insulating 
value of Interlocking Tile certainly 
means something, because temperatures 
of 40 degrees below zero are not un- 
known and people would perish in 
the flimsy sort of houses that are built 
in some of our warmer climates. 





BUNGALOW, BRUNO, SASK. 
William Hargarten, Owner 
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RESIDENCE FOR N. ADDEMS 
Regina, Sask. 
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COTTAGE, BRUNO, SASK. 


Saving Money on Side Walls 





- —_ 


THEATRE, CANANDAIGUA, NEW YORK 


TF 


Owners, Associated Theatres, Inc. 
Leon H. Lempert & Son, Rochester, N. Y. Architects 


Here is an excellent example of the 
great saving which can be made in the 
side walls of commercial buildings 
through the use of Interlocking Tile 
without facing. 

It is impossible to give exact figures 
as to the saving on such work, but the 
architect or contractor can readily ob- 
tain the prices of brick and Interlock- 
ing Tile in his locality and determine 
it on the basis of the comparative cost 


Roda Hogan, Canandaigua, N. Y., General and Mason Contractor 


of the material and labor. The rela- 
tive speed of laying the two materials is 
a very important factor and this can 
be estimated where it is not actually 
known, from comparative cost data pub- 
lished in THE INTERLOCKER. 

The side wall of this building will 
eventually be covered by other build- 
ings and it would be needless expense to 
use a costly face brick on the side and 
rear walls. 
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Dallas Athletic Club Uses Interlocking Tile 





DALLAS ATHLETIC CLUB, DALLAS, TEX. 
Lang & Witchell, Architects 
Central Contracting Co., Contractors 
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The new Dallas Athletic Club, con- 
struction of which is to start immedi- 
ately, is to be built with walls of Inter- 
locking Tile. Approximately 100,000 
Interlocking Tile will be required to 
back up the face brick and other ma- 
terials used in exterior walls. All in- 
terior walls also will be of hollow tile. 


This building is the result of plans 
which have been under way for a num- 
ber.of years. Before making final plans 
for this building, the Athletic Club of 
Dallas sent their architect and build- 
ing committee to visit every athletic 
club in the country and have thus been 
able to benefit from the many splendid 
suggestions made to them by other club 
managers. _ 


THE DALLAS MORNING NEWS 
printed the following description of the 
building on the front page of their is- 
sue of February 23, 1923: 


CONSTRUCTION DUE TO START AT 
ONCE 


Structure Will be of Fourteen Stories, 
Including Basement 


STEEL AND CONCRETE 


Contract for a fourteen-story Dallas Ath- 
letic Club Building to cost $1,500,000, which is 
to be erected at Elm, St. Paul and Live Oak 
streets, was awarded to the Central Contract- 
ing Company of Dallas, Thursday, and work 
will start immediately, T. L. Monagan, execu- 
tive secretary of the club, said yesterday. 

The bid, made by the Central Contracting 
Company, was for the building alone, and 
amounted to $878,000. The plumbing, heating, 
ventilating, wiring, etc., will increase the cost 
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to approximately $1,500,000, and the furnish- 
ings and equipment will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $300,000 more. 

The building will be fourteen stories, includ- 
ing the basement, and will be constructed of 
reinforced concrete with steel superstructure, 
faced with terra cotta, face brick and Bedford 
stone. Completion is expected within the next 
fifteen months, it was announced by W. H. 
Maclay, manager of the Central Contracting 
Company. Plans for the structure were 
drawn by Lang & Witchell, Dallas architects. 

The excavation for the new building, which 
is about 200 feet wide ‘and 300 feet long, was 
completed a few weeks ago and everything is 
in readiness for the beginning of construction 
work. A 1,640 foot artesian well has also been 
drilled on the site in order to assure an ade- 
quate pure water supply for the big building. 


MODERN CLUB 


This building when completed will be one of 
the most modern athletic clubs in the United 
States and will be the finest of its kind in the 
Southwest, Mr. Monagan said Thursday. 

“Just as have similar clubs in other cities, 
the Dallas Athletic Club is destined to become 
the axis of community life in Dallas for it has 
a direct appeal to the community builders,” 
Mr. Monagan said. 

“For the men who desire it there will be 
comfortable and home-like rooms and suites, 
with furnishings and servant facilities. For 
the women of the families of members there 
will be special dining-rooms, tearooms and 
other club quarters where they may entertain 
their friends, and enjoy the same freedom that 
they would find in their homes. 

“For all there will be swimming pools, danc- 
ing floors, gymnasiums, lounges, quiet rooms, 
grill rooms, dining-rooms and the many other 
features for diversion and relaxation, and 
throughout will prevail an atmosphere of ele- 
gance, comfort and luxury. 

“The lobby of the club has been planned 
with a view of making it everything that is de- 
sirable. It will be entered from the street by 
heavy paneled doors and on the inside it will 
be large, airy, well lighted and luxuriously fin- 
ished and furnished. Very much like a modern 
hotel the executive offices of the club will be 
in the lobby, as will also the news stand, cigar 
stand and other incidental conveniences. 

“The main dining-room will be the culmina- 
tion of all that is ideal in a place of this kind. 
With great French windows, paneled walls 
and ceilings, heavily carpeted floors and restful 
color combinations, the room will have an at- 
mosphere of friendly dignity. 
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“The ladies’ dining-room will be reached by 


a private ladies’ entrance. 
artistically decorated. 

“Off the main dining-room and the ladies’ 
dining-room will be a number of private 
dining-rooms especially designed to meet the 
demands of the members. These rooms will 
also have large French windows, together with 
rich draperies, paneled walls and other deco- 
rations in keeping. 

“ handsomely decorated ladies’ tearoom will 
also be added to make this part of the build- 
ing complete. 


This, too, will be 


BIG SWIMMING POOL 


“The gymnasiums of the club will have every 
known device conducive to pleasurable physical 
development and rejuvenation. In addition to 
standard and special gymnasium equipment 
there will be basket ball courts, volley ball 
courts, handball courts, running tracks, rifle 
range, medicine balls and many other facilities. 
Expert physical directors will be employed to 
supervise general classes as well as to give spe- 
cial instructions to members who desire. 

“The gymnasium restroom is a unique fea- 
ture of the club and will be nothing more than 
a large sun parlor fitted up for the use of the 
members, This room will be a restroom in 
every sense of the word. 


Error Column 


Our error column looks rather bad 
this week. 

Tn the first place a mistake in trans- 
mission of a telegram resulted in the 
misspelling of the names of both the 
architect and contractor on the Hella 
Temple at Dallas, Texas, shown in Vol. 
10, No. 8. 

The architects for this development 


were the Herbert M. Greene Co., and 
the contractors, the Munn Construc- 
tion Co. 

We also failed to mention the firm of 
Hentz, Reid & Adler, of Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, who were associate architects on 


the Hella Temple building. 
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“The large swimming pool will be one of the 
main features of the building and will have a 
continuous supply of clear water that will be 
treated by the violet ray process to insure its 
purity. 

“Many other features, such as a roof garden, 
bowling alleys, billiard parlors, barber shop 
and the like, will be incorporated in the build- 
ing to make it one of the most complete struc- 
tures of its kind in the entire South or South- 
west.” 

Prior to the awarding of the contract a vote 
was taken among the members of the Athletic 
Club as to whether they wanted the contract 
to be awarded open shop or closed shop. 

The Central Contracting Company erected 
the $2,000,000 helium plant at Fort Worth for 
the United States Government, and is now 
doing $1,500,000 worth of construction work 
at Shreveport, La., which includes the Shrine 
Hospital and the city hall. This organization 
also constructed Parkland Hospital here which 
was erected at a cost of $198,700, and the com- 
pany is now building the Methodist Hospital 
and the Catholic Women’s Home at Houston. 

The contracts for the heating and ventila- 
tion will be let within a short time, Mr. Mon- 
agan announced, and will be followed by the 
awarding of the contracts for the plumbing 
and the wiring. 


In Vol. 10, No. 9 of THE INTER- 
LOCKER another error was made, in 
that the editor moved the Hotel Beau- 
mont from Beaumont, Texas, up to 
Seattle, Washington, and moved the 


Spring Apartment Hotel from Seattle, 
Washington, down to Beaumont. | 





If the reader will refer to pages 8 
and 9 of the last INTERLOCKER 
(Vol. 10, No. 9) he will find the hotels 
that have thus been so carelessly moved. 


Our apologies are made to those in- 
terested in these buildings for our care- 
lessness. 
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SWIFT-KYLE BUILDING, COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
Hickman & Martin, Architects 


Flagler Co., 


Contractors 


A Stucco Office Building 


This steel skeleton office building six 
stories high is built of Interlocking Tile 


and faced with stucco. 


The increasing confidence which build- 
ers are showing in stucco is demon- 
strated in the number of buildings of 
this character that have been built with 
Interlocking Tile faced with stucco. 


In an investment of this character, 


the architect and contractor must be 
absolutely sure that stucco will show 
no cracking or defects which would be 


a serious matter in a building of this 


kind. 


Several of the large buildings in this 
territory including a hotel and office 
building have been constructed in this 


manner. 
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Praise From Three Architects 








RESIDENCE FRANK FOLEY, COLUMBUS, GA. 
Hickman & Martin, Architects 
W. C, Whitaker, Contractor 


CHAS. F. HICKMAN JNO. C. MARTIN, Jr 


RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL ARCHITECTS 
ROOMS 403-405 SWIFT BUILDING 


Golumbus Brick & Tile Co., COLUMBUS. GEORGIA Narch 9, 1923. 
Columbus, Ga. 


Gentlemen: 

With reference to your Denison Interlocking Tile: 

We have used in the past two or three years a large quantity of the 
above material, and we take pleasure in stating that it has proved very satis- 
factory as a good, inexpensive, damp proof, masonry wall for backing up brick 
veneer, stone veneer, stucco surfaces and as a straight plain bearing wall, 

We have used your material in schools, apartments, residences and of- 
fice building work. 

Very truly yours, 


Hickman & Martin, Architects. 
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RESIDENCE AT RUMSON, N. J. 
Alfred Busselle, New York City, Architect 
Geo. D. Morrow, Allenhurst, N. J., Contractor 


May 19, 1922. 
American Clay Products Co., 
175 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir :— 





The house at Rumson, N. J., was built of your 8” units laid in the manner 
recommended by you, that is, so that every 6th course of face brick could bond 








in with headers. It. is not necessary, however, that all brick in this course 
should be headers, and’ so all brick in every course were laid by mixing the 






lengths of brick irregularly, stretchers, headers, and clipped brick of various 
lengths with no regularity of vertical joints. This method makes the best look- 






ing wall I have seen. 





The masons found your small units quick to lay and the general contrac- 





tor preferred your material over a solid 12” wall at equal cost. 





Very truly, 
ALFRED BUSSELLE. 
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RESIDENCE CHARLES A. PURCELLS, GROSSE POINT, MICH. 
Charles Kotting, Detroit, Architect 
Martin & Krausman, Detroit, Contractor 










Jan. 16th, 1922. 






Denison Interlocking Tile Corp’n, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Gentlemen :— 











I have used Denison Interlocking Tile in the construction of many of the 
houses I have built in Grosse Point and find it very satisfactory. It is eco- 
nomical, compared to brick, makes a good, strong wall and lays straight and 
true for the plastering. 


I feel that it is a most desirable building material and shall specify it in 
the future as in the past. 


Yours very truly, 


CHAS. KOTTING, 
Architect. 
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OGDEN GRAIN CO’S STORAGE HOUSE, UTICA, NEW YORK. 
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Designed by A. L, Williams of Munson Mill Mach. Co. 
Hopp & Down, Contractors 


Grain Building 


The building of the Ogden Grain Co., 
Utica, New York, is of Interlocking 
Tile, and for this building, since ap- 
pearances are not a primary factor, the 
exposed Interlocking Tile were used 
with very good results and at a con- 
siderable saving in money. 

Mr. Hopp, one of the contractors for 
this building, is very enthusiastic in his 
praises of Interlocking Tile. In fact, 
he likes the kind of wall it builds and 
the way it lays up so well that he has 


used a special rough texture Interlock- 


ing Tile for the construction of his 


own residence and has recommended its 
use for several other buildings in Utica. 
In grain storage houses, the insulat- 
ing value of Interlocking Tile is of im- 
portance, just as it is in the storage 
of any other perishable product. 
In the Northwest Interlocking Tile 


has been used in the circular grain 
storage tanks built in that territory, 
where it acts as an insulator and gives 
a lateral strength against the weight of 
the grain which cannot be obtained in 


the ordinary masonry wall. 
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Insulating Value of Masonry Walls 


Pursuant to tests now in process at 
Toronto University to complete data 
being compiled by Provincial Architects 
Department, the following findings on 9” 


walls are placed in your hands as a 


guide to future specifications. 


(1) Hollow Tiles whose air cells lie 
horizontally when laid in the walls, have 


a greater heat loss than solid brick 
walls. 


(2) Hollow Tiles whose cells stand 
vertically when laid in the walls have a 
greater heat loss than solid brick walls. 


(3) Interlocking Tile walls have a 
21% lower heat loss than solid brick 
walls and 25% lower than vertical cell 
tiles. 


(4) An eight-inch wall of Interlock- 
ing Tile has a lower heat loss per square 
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foot than an equivalent area of twelve- 
inch wall built of tiles whose cells stand 
vertically in the walls. 

The table given below shows the re- 
sults of test made at Toronto Univer- 
sity by neutral engineers supporting 
the deductions stated above, the unit of 
heat measurement being the British 
Thermal Unit (B. T. U.) 

All walls tested without plaster. 

From standpoint of insulation and 
fuel saving the above data constitutes 
a most important contribution. Below 


are tabulated results. 


Be Fess 
Transferred per 
1 degree differ- 
ence of temper- 

ature per hour . 


Type of Wall per square foot 


S's Brick Wallis .392 
8" Tile Wall—cells vertical .416 
8” Interlocking Tile Wall. .313 
12” Tile Wall—cells vertical .322 


An Interlocking Tile Town 


Bremerton, Washington, might be 
called an Interlocking Tile town. This 
town is the site of the Puget Sound 
Navy Yard and had quite a remarkable 
growth during the war. 


At that time, when rapid construction 
at low cost was an absolute necessity, 
Interlocking Tile was widely used in 
this city. Today a large percentage 


of the new buildings erected in the town 
itself and in the Navy Yard are of In- 
terlocking Tile. 


Some of these buildings are of ex- 


"posed Interlocking Tile, others are of 


Interlocking Tile faced with brick and 
several of them are Interlocking Tile 


faced with stucco. 




















TEXAS, SOUTHERN OKLAHOMA 
and NEW MEXICO 


és eC TORERS ee 





Fraser Brick Company 


General Offices: 
Sumpter Building, Dallas, Texas 


Plants throughout the State 


El Paso Brick Company 
El Paso, Texas 


DEALERS: 
Progressive Building Material and Lumber Dealers in every city and 


town. If unable to get quotations and complete information locally 
write to either of above manufacturers. 


ee 


Denison Interlocking Tile is available in every state in the Union. Denison Interlocking 
Tile Corporation has branch offices, licensees, and dealers throughout the country. If 
you do not know the name of the local representative, write to Denison Interlocking 
Tile Corp’n, Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, O. 








TRADE MARK 


Partitions always directly over 
each other — giving greatest. 
Possible supporting 

strength. 





Same tile build ame | 
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8-inch wall. i Bi y 
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CARNEGIE LIBRARY—Eagle Rock, California ring necessary. } @ieum | elblntancatin 
W.E. Kleinpell, Architect T. A. Addison, Contractor # 


|. smh 


Every mortar io 
joint inte .upt- 
ed by air pocket 


which previ nts 
e Os or conduction of 

: heat, cold“or =f 
moisture, wy 


the Money Binh? 


The Carnegie Corporation, iz 
which oversees all library build- Sith aaa 


air spaces 


ings constructed under the Car- which make} 


2 best insulator 
negie plan, says: against heat | iil 
“To obtain for the money the Led Pt 
utmost amount of effective ac- aaa ee 
commodation, consistent with a 
800d taste in building.’’ Co ee 
built. of thef 


same tile. 


The above is one of many Car- 
negie Libraries built of Inter- 
locking Tile. The Interlocking-Tile wall showing how it 


can®be built in different thicknesses and 
faced with stucco, brick or left exposed. 





